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EXPLOSIVES 


FOR ORE MINING 


CTIVELY engaged for over a century in 
making explosives, the Du Pont Company 
believes ore mining engineers and miners 

will find Du Pont Explosives to be best adapted 
to all kinds of ore mining. 


Continuity of production, prompt shipments 
and quick deliveries of Du Pont Explosives 
are assured owing to the operation of many 
mills situated in all sections of the country. 


There is a Du Pont Explosive adapted to 
every ore mine. 


Our corps of technical experts are at your 
service to recommend a Du Pont Explosive 
capable of increasing production, improving 
working conditions and reducing mining 
expense. 


F TL du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington, Delaware 


“MUNSEY BUILDING 
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Link-Belt Equipment 


For Preparation and Handling 
Coal at the Mine 


INK-BELT machinery is standard among those 
who investigate and specify the best. Link- 

Belt Coal Handling equipment stands the test 

of low operating and maintenance charges, because 
the operation of many Link-Belt plants today (some 
of which we built twenty years ago) are as monu- 
ments to our careful design and rugged construction. 


The success of the Link-Belt Company is indicated by the 
reorders we receive for new work undertaken by our customers, 
which include, we are proud to state, some of the largest and 
most successful coal companies in the country. 


We design and build Coal, Tipples, Coal Washeries, Retard- 
ing Conveyors, Rescreening Plants, Coal Pockets, Picking 
Tables, Car Dumps, Car Hauls, Box Car Loaders, Screens, 
Chutes, Coal Crushers, Belt Conveyors, Bucket Conveyors, 
Link-Belt and Sprocket Wheels, Silent Chain Drives, Trans- 
mission Machinery, Water Intake Screens. 


Submit your problems to our experienced engineers for 
solution. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
New York . : 299 Broadway San Francisco . N. D. Phelps, Wilkes-Barre, Second National 
Boston . . . 49 Federal St. 461 Market St. Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh . . 1501 Park Bldg. New Orleans . C. O. Hinz, Minneapolis, 418 South Third St. 
St. Louis, Central Nat.Bank Bldg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. Louisville, Ky . . F. Wehle, 
Buffalo . 698 Ellicott Square Knoxville, Tenn., D. T. Blakey, Starks Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1304 Rockefeller Bldg. Empire Bldg. Seattle . . 580 First Ave., S. 
Los Angeles, 161 N. Los Angeles St. Toronto . Canadian Link-Belt Portland, Ore., Fourteenth and 
Denver . Lindrooth Shubart & Co., Ltd Lovejoy Sts. 


Co., Boston Bldg. Detroit . 732 Dime Bank Bldg’ 
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The New Method and the Old 
The “fronclad=Exide” Battery 


VS. 


The Mule 


Storage Battery Locomotives equipped with “fronclad-Exide”’ 
Batteries are replacing mules in many mines. 

The Battery Locomotive gets out more coal, gives a much more 
reliable service and does the work for less money. 

“froncladeExide’’ equipped locomotives have some remarkable 
records to their credit. 

An “froncladzExide” Battery on a gathering locomotive in the 
Pittsburgh district is doing the up-hill work on 12 per cent grades easily 
and quickly. The locomotive also controls the load going down hill and is 
saving time and money, coming and going. 

The superintendent of one company using eleven locomotives equipped 
with “fronclad=Extde’’ Batteries in a mine where the head room is 
only 36 to 42 inches, says: 


“These locomotives will pay for themselves in eighteen months, and 
after that will show a saving of about $50 per working day over the previous 
method of hauling.” 


A battery locomotive with an “Jronclad=Extde”’ battery reduces 
the cost of haulage in average operation about 14% cents per ton mile, 
including maintenance, depreciation and interest charges. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
The ChloridesAccumulator ’’, The Tudor Accumulator ’’ 
The ‘‘Exide’’, ‘‘ MycapsExide’’, ThineExide’’, and ‘‘fronclad=Exide’’ Batteries 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Paiedsiphte, Pa. Denver San Francisco St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis 1888-191 Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 
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Sullivan “Permissible” Ironclads 
For Gassy Coal Mines 


Operators of 
gassy mines may 
secure the ad- 
vantage of cut- 
ting their coal 
electrically, 
without risk of 
ignition from the 
machines, by in- 
stalling Suilivan 
Explosion - Proof 
Tronclads. 


Special enclosed construction and protective 
devices for all electrical parts and connections 
prevent sparks or interior ignition from reaching 
the mine air or gas. 
The United States Bureau of Mines has tested 
these machines rigorously over long periods, and 
eng as a result, has issued its formal approval of this 
isevEn To tt. model. The Government Approval Plate and 
Sutivan Macuinery . caution shown by the cut is attached to each 
Company. Sullivan Machine of this type. 


Ironclads are the only Coal Cutters 

that have received the Government 
CAUTION approval as “Permissible” or “‘Ex- 

The permissibility of this plosion Proof.” 

Standard Ironclads, as now furnished, may be 

casings other than those pro- converted in the field into ‘‘Permissible” ma- 

vided with protective devices chines, should gas develop, by adding the protec- 

be ‘tive devices, furnished by this company, which 

screwed ontight and the carry with them the right to affix the Govern- 

inspect- ment Approval Plate. Complete description of 

é Ce Explosion Motors, and of the methods used in 


testing furnished on application. Bulletin 35,101. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CoO. 
Hunti CHICAGO, ILL. Sydney 
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The American Mining Congress 


The American Mining Congress is a voluntary association supported by 

the dues and fees of its members. It is striving to bring about: 
. First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest development 
and use of our mineral resources. 

Third—The stimulation of investment in practical mining operations by 
showing that mining is a legitimate business when intelligently conducted. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried 
on under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal co-operation through research and investigation as 
will furnish the basis for intelligent state legislation, and will solve those 
problems of economical production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to an increase in mineral production. 

Sixth—The improvement of the economic conditions underlying the coal 
mining industry. 

If you are interested in this work, now is the time to help; 
do not wait until those who are now carrying the burden have 
become discouraged. 

The appended application blank will show the way. Come in 


and bring the neighbor who should join this movement. Mail 
» application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I hereby make application for membership in THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of 
said organization and to pay the dues required by same. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, $15.00 ANNUAL DUES, $10.00 
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To the Members of the American Mining Congress: 


Do you know that you are the owners and pub- 
lishers of the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL? 
We trust you will realize the responsibility of this 
ownership and that you will lend your active 
assistance in making the Journal a greater success. 


Real mining men should be active members. 
An application blank will be found on another 
page of this issue. 


Associate memberships are designed for those 
not actively interested in mining, but who are 
willing to assist a state Chapter of the Mining 
Congress in helping to develop the Mining industry 
within the State. All memberships include sub- 
scription to the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


Every member of the Mining Congress should 
undertake to send in at least one application each 
month. Will you help by having the following 
blank filled in and mail to this office? 


SUBSCRIPTION AND APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


I hereby make application for Associate Membership in THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS, and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations of said organization and to pay the dues required by same. Herewith 
find $1.00 fee and $1.00 dues for one year, including subscription to the Mining 
Congress Journal ($1.00 of which is designated as subscription to Journal). 
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Where the Problem is: 


Maximum Strensth 


With 


Minimum Weight 


The Answer is 


VANADIUM STEEL 


AMERICAN VANADIUM COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh London 
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Operating Result 
Allis-Chalmers Ball Granulator 
Sectional View 
Capacity, 500 Tons, 24 Hours 
Size, 6 by 5 feet HP., 45 
Charge of Balls, 9,000 pounds 
Material, Very Hard © Moisture, 59.2 per cent 
Steel Consumption Per Ton Ore 
Lining .2 pound Ball, .477 pound 
SCREEN ANALYSIS 
Mesh Feed Product 
Through 1” on %” 26.12% 
Through 14” on \%” 39.09 0.57% ; 
Through on 6 mesh 8.71 1.57 
Through O6meshon 8 mesh 5.12 2.56 P 
Through 8meshon 10 mesh 3.58 4.49 P 
Through 10 mesh on 20 mesh 6.80 10.18 P 
Through 20 mesh on 40 mesh 12.39 
Through 40 mesh on 60 mesh 1.46 11.32 
Through 60 mesh on 100 mesh 2.25 11.46 
: Through 100 mesh on 200 mesh 3.10 17.24 
} Through 200 mesh 7.54 28.22 
e > 4 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Offices in all principal cities 
7£ 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
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If at happens in Washington— 


If at ts of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress 

The Bureau of Mines 
The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 
The Supreme Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 
interest to mine operators 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 


detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 


— 
Louis Roark.....................Agricultural College, 
Miss. 

NEBRASKA 
‘ 
N. C. 

; Thos. F. Woodruffe...............Mount Airy, N. C. 
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En Route to Chicago Use the 


“Golden State Limited’ 


For the Annual Meeting of the American Mining Con- 
gress, at Chicago, November 13 to 16, 1916, avail yourself of 
the excellent service provided on America’s foremost trans- 
continental train, the “Golden State Limited”— daily from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Southern California to 
Chicago via Tucson, Bisbee, Douglas, El Paso and Kansas City. 


There is no finer train—no better service on any line than 
the “Golden State Limited”—no quicker nor more interest- 
ing route to California than the Golden State Route—the 
direct line of lowest altitudes. 


For tickets, reservations or information about 
your trip, address any representative of the Rock 
Island Lines or the El Paso & Southwestern System. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EL PASO, TEX. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


Dryers- - - - 
Screening - - - 
Drop Forged Chain 
Mining 
Crushers - - 

Skip Hoists - - - - - 


OUR BUSINESS IS TO 


EUGENE FOX, General Traffic Manager 
El Paso & Southwestern System 


-, No. 16 


Reduce Your Handling Costs 


Our Automatic Skip Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials 
to a minimum. 


We make the largest variety of 
Mechanical Dryers in the world. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW & CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 50 Church St., New York City 


~ ~~ 
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Atlas High Explosives 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
100 Different Kinds 


Dynamite Permissible Explosives 
Blasting Gelatin Miners Friend 
Extra Dynamite Vigorite 
Gelatin Dynamite Coalite 
, Quarry Powder Low Powders 
Farm Powder Oil Well Explosives 


Atlas Blasting Powder 


‘“‘A” Blasting and Blasting 
All Standard Granulations 


Atlas Blasting Supplies 


Delay: Electric Igniters Blasting Paper Galvanometers 
Electric Fuses Miners Squibs Rheostats Fuse 
Delay Electric Fuses Thawing Kettles Leading Wire 
Electric Squibs Tamping Bags Connecting Wire 
Blasting Machines Cap Crimpers Blasting Caps 


REDUCE YOUR BLASTING COST 
Use Ammonia Powder 


Write us telling what you are using and we will recommend the proper grade of 


Ammonia Powder. 

orrices Wilmin Del 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ‘erices’ Wi gton, Delaware 
Allentown Birmingham Boston Houghton Joplin Kansas City Knoxville 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia St. Louis Pittsburgh Pottsville Wilkes-Barre 
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PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


SUBJECT TO REVISION 


Nineteenth Annual Session 


OF 


The American Mining Congress 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
November 13-16, 1916 
OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS AT THE LA SALLE HOTEL 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Note—Those marked with’ (*) have not definitely decided to be present. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 2 P. M. 


Convention called to order at 2 p. m. by Harry C. Apams, Chairman, Committee of 
Arrangements. 

Invocation—REv. Frank W. Gunsautus, Chicago, IIl. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Epwarp F. Dunne, Governor of Illinois. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Wa. H. Tuompson, Mayor of Chicago. 

Address of Welcome—J. W. O’LEary, President, Chicago Association of Commerce. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome— 


Three-minute responses by representatives of the several States, each with resolution 
embracing State’s most important mining issue. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 10 A. M. 


Cart Scuouz, Presiding; C. S. Keita, Alternate Chairman. 
Subject—‘‘Safety in Mining Operations.” 
Introduction of Resolutions. 
Address—‘‘ The Record of Mine Safety Work”—A.pert H. Fay, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 
Address—‘‘ State Mine Rescue Methods’’—Dnr. H. H. Stork, Urbana, 
Address—‘‘ Safety Work as an Investment’’—C. W. Goopate, Butte, Mont. 
Address—“‘ Responsibilities and the Duties of the Operator’’—*THomas M. Gann, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Address—‘‘ Of the Miner” —Davip Ross, Springfield, Ill. 
Address—“ Of the Public’ —*Jupce W. D. Joplin, Mo. 
Open discussion under 10-minute rule. 
Selection of Committee on Resolutions. 
Recess. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 8 P. M. 


Annual members’ meeting for the election of directors and the transaction of routine 
business. 
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THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 8 P. M. 


SripneyY Norman, Spokane, Wash., Presiding. 
Illustrated Lecture—‘‘ Mining in the Arctic Regions of Alaska and Siberia’’—Dr. 
Henry Mace Payne, New York City. 
Illustrated Lecture (Moving)—‘‘The Cerro Azul Gusher”—E. L. Doneny, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 9 A. M. 


HENNEN JENNINGS, Presiding; Dr. Jas. E. Tatmace, Alternate Chairman. 
Subject—“ Efficiency in Mining Operations.” 
10 a. m.—Introduction of Resolutions. 
Report—Committee on Relations with Federal Trade Commission—Cuar.es M. 
MoDERWELL, Chairman, Chicago, III. 
Address—“ Federal Aid to Mining Efficiency’ —Van H. MAnninc. 
Address—‘ The Federal Trade Commission and the Mining Industry’’—Hon. E. N. 
Hurtey, Washington, D. C. 
Address—‘‘Industrial Cooperation Under the Sherman Law”—*GLEN W. TRaAER, 
Chicago, Il. 
Address—‘‘ The Sherman Law and Its Relation to Mining’’—To be selected. 
Address—“ Efficiency in Ore Treatment’’—*E. P. Matuewson, Anaconda, Mont. 
Discussion. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 9 A. M. 


Wa Dovctas, Presiding; S. A. Taytor, Alternate Chairman. 
Subject—‘‘ Conservation.” 
10 a. m.—Introduction of Resolutions. 
Report—Committee on Forest Relations—Carney Hart Denver, Colo., Chair- 


man. 

Address—‘‘ Conservation: Its Purpose, Its Effect, and Who Should Pay for It”— 
To be selected. 

Address—‘“ Conservation in Mining Through Water Power Development ’’—CHARLES 
F. Potter, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Address—‘“‘ Waste in the Mining Industry; In Mining; In Distribution and in Use; 
and the Relation of These Wastes to the Operator, the Consumer, and the 
Public’’—To be selected. 

Address—‘‘ The State Geologist and Conservation’ —Dr. A. H. Purpug, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Address—“ X-ray Development’’—Dr. W. R. Wuitney, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Address—‘‘ The New Things in Science’’—Dr. F. G. Cotrre tt, San Francisco, Cal. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 8 P. M. 
BANQUET 


Address—‘‘ Cooperation, the Basis of Safety, Efficiency and Conservation in the Use 
of the Nation’s Mineral Resources” —Cart Scuouz, Chicago. 

Address—‘‘ Organized Capital and Organized Labor and Their Relation to Efficiency, 
Conservation, Better Wages, Better Living Conditions, Lawlessness, Strike 
Disorders, and Industrial Freedom’’—Co.. Georce Pope, Hartford, Conn. 

Address—‘‘What the Min1nc ConGREss JOURNAL is Doing for the Mining Industry’”’— 
Paut Wooton, Washington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 9 A. M. 
Excursion to Gary, Ind. 
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METALLIFEROUS SECTION 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 2 P. M. 


Irvinc T. SNyDER, Denver, Presiding; Gzorce E. Coxtins, Alternate Chairman. 

Address—*‘ The World’s Gold Supply and Its Sufficiency for Business Needs’”—Dnr. 
WALDEMER LINDGREN, Boston, Mass. 

Address—‘*‘ The Mining Industry” —C. A. Tupper, Chicago, Ill. 

Address—‘‘ The Lead and Zinc Resources of the United States’”—C. E. SrEBENTHAL, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Address—“A Tariff for Revenue as Related to a Compensating Duty on Lead and 
Zinc Ores”—Ortto Ruut, Joplin, Mo. 


Address—‘‘ The Copper Resources of the United States” —Watter Harvey WEED, 
New York City. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 2 P. M. 


Witt L. Crark, Presiding. 

Topic—‘‘ Mine Manufacturing the Best Industry of the Rocky Mountain West”— 
*JoHn Hays Hammonp, New York City. 

Address—‘‘ How to Protect the Small Investor in Metalliferous Mines”—Hon. W. R. 
ALLEN, Butte, Mont. 

Address—“‘Smelter Contracts and Market Quotations’—R. M. HENpDERsON, 
Breckenridge, Colo. 

Address—‘‘Copper in Its Relation to Preparedness and Industrial Efficiency”—To 
be selected. 

Address—‘‘ The Marketing of Zinc Ores’ —W. B. SHackEetrorp, Webb City, Mo. 

Address—‘ Oil Flotation” —Dorsgy A. Lyon, Salt Lake City. 

Address—*‘ Cooperation in the Lead and Zinc Industry.” 

Open discussion under 5-minute rule. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2 P. M. 


D. W. Brunton, Denver, Presiding; W. B. SHacKELForD, Alternate Chairman. 
on Revision of Mineral Land Laws’’—E. B. Kirpy, New York, 
hairman. 

Address—‘‘ The Foster Bill”—Dr. M. D. Foster, Chairman House Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Address—‘‘ The Revision of Mining Laws,’’ Hon. Cuas. S. THomas, U. S. Senator 
from Colorado—*F RANK L. PEcKHAM, Washington, D. C. 

General discussion. 

Address—‘‘ The Rare Metals’”—Dnr. R. B. Moors, Denver, Colo. 

Address—‘‘ The Prospector and the Apex Law’”—Tueo. F. VAN Waconen, Denver, 
Colo. 

Address—‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in the Metalliferous Mining Industry”— 
*Hon. THomas Kearns, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Address—‘ Electrolytic Separation” —Frep Laist, Anaconda, Mont. 


OIL AND GAS SECTION 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 2 P. M. 


New York City, Presiding. 


Address—‘‘ The Oil Resources of the United States’ —W. A. Wriuiams, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 
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Address—‘‘ The Authority of States to Tax Production from Indian Lands’’—Hon. 
J. G. GaMBLE, Assistant Attorney C. R. I. & P. R. R., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Address—“ Oil Land Withdrawals” —Jupcr GrorceE H. Patrick, Washington, D. C. 

Address—“ The Relation of the Federal Government to Western Oil Production’— 
Gov. JAMEs N. GILtet, San Francisco. 

Address—‘‘ The Federal Government and the California Oil Claimants’’—How. Jas. 
D. PHELAN, Senator, California. 

Discussion—Led by THomas A. O’DonNneELL, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 2 P. M. 


Dr. NorMAn Bripce, Los Angeles, Cal., Presiding. 

Address—‘“ Geology in Its Relation to the Oil Industry’”—J. C. McDoweE tt, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Address—“ Standardization of Oil Testing Methods’”—*W. H. FeusEnre p, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Address—“ The Future of the Dye Industry through the Use of Petroleum’’—Dr. 
Wa F. Rittman, Empire Building, Pittsburgh. 

Address—‘ Practical Phases of the Standard Oil Dissolution, and the Necessity of 
Combinations Among Independent Producers to Meet Unfair Competition’’— 
R. L. WEtsu, Chicago, IIl. 

Address—‘“‘Federal Cooperation with the Oil Industry’—H. G. James, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2 P. M. 


S. Y. Ramace, Oil City, Pa., Presiding. 

Address—‘‘ The World’s Oil Supply’ —Ratpu ARNOLD, New York City. 

Address—‘‘ Naval Oil Reserves as a Necessity to National Preparedness’’—To be 
selected. 

Address—‘‘ The Future of the Natural Gas Industry’—*Jupce Tuomas J. FLan- 
NELLY, Independence, Kans. 

Address—*‘ The Relation of the Federal Government to Scientific Research in the Oil 
and Gas Industry’’—To be supplied. 

Address—‘‘ Modern Oil Storage’’—To be supplied. 

Discussion—Led by Ar. G. Heccem, Tulsa, Okla. 

Address—‘‘ The Chemical Possibilities of Petroleam’—Dr. Davin T. Day, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


COAL SECTION 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 9 A. M. 


Call for Conference—R. J. WILson. 
Reasons for Calling Conference—J. G. GROSSBERG. 
“What Can Uniform Legislation Hope to Accomplish?’”’—Van H, MANNING. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 2 P. M. 


Address—“‘Advisability of Preparing Mining Legislation through Commissions’’— 
S. A. TAYLOR. 
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Address—‘‘Commission Plan in Ohio” —E. Wooprorp. 
Address—“‘Commission Plan in Illinois” —A. J. MoorsHEAD. 
Address—‘‘Desirable Points of Similarity’ —J. E. WILLIAMs. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 2 P. M. 


C. M. MopERWELL, Chicago, Presiding. 

Report—Committee on Uniform Cost Accounting System—S. A. Taytor, Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman. 

Address—‘‘ Cooperation in the Marketing of Coal” —Ra.tpu Crews, Chicago, 

Discussion under 10-minute rule—C. P. Wuirte, Cleveland, Ohio; C. G. Hatt, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; R. A. Horp, Lexington, Ky.; W. P. DeArmit, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
G. H. Barker, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. Hurr, Denver, Colo.; H. N. Taytor, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. J. SpENcER, Brereton, IIl.; Jas. E. McCoy, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va.; W. W. Bripces, Drakesboro, Ky.; 
W. H. Cunnincuas, Ashland, Ky. 

Open discussion under 5-minute rule. 

Report—Committee on Workmen’s Compensation—T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. 
Va., Chairman. 

Address—‘‘ The Cost of Coal” —GerorceE Oris Smitu and C. E. Lesuer, U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Address—‘‘ New Ideas in the Preparation of Eastern Coal” —*WaARREN ROBERTS, 
Chicago, II. 

Address—‘‘ The Disadvantage of Wildly Fluctuating Coal Prices’’—J. C. Kotsem, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; D. J. Jorpan, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Joun Laine, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Address—‘‘Relation of the Federal Government to Uniform State Legislation’’— 
REPRESENTATIVE M. D. Foster. 

Address—‘‘Uniformity in Miners’ Certificate Laws’’—H. FisHwicx. 

Address—‘‘Uniform Compensation Laws’’—K. N. MEGuIRE. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 8 P. M. 


Address—“‘Suggestions Regarding the Unifying of State Laws’’—J. W. THompson. 

Address—*To What Extent Is It Advisable to Control Mining Operations by 
General Laws?”’—R. A. SHIFLETT. 

Address—‘‘Coal Freight Rates Relativity and Uniformity’ —R. W. RoprEQuEt. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 2 P. M. 


Dr. I. C. WuiTE, Morgantown, W. Va., Presiding. 

Address—‘‘ The Colorado Industrial Commission’’—WayNeE WILLIAMs, Denver, Colo. 

Address—‘‘ Cooperation in the Coal Industry” —H. E. Wittarp, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Address—‘‘ The Duties of Mine Inspectors” —J. W. Paut, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Address—‘‘ The Closed Shop and the Check-off as Related to Efficiency in Mining 
Operations’ —DorsEtT Carter, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Address—‘‘ What Becomes of the Benefits of Production Efficiency’ —Grorce H. 
CusHING, Chicago, Il. 

Address—‘ The Influence of Inter-district Competition on Economy in Southwestern 
Coal Production” —*J. G. PurersauGH, McAlester, Okla.; *HARrRy N. TAYLor, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Address—‘‘ Cohesion Among Coal Operators’ —*Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Address—‘‘ The Experience of Anthracite Operators in Storing Coal to Equalize 
Production” —*E. W. PARKER, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Address—‘The Federal Trade Commission and Uniform Mining Legislation’’—E. N. 
HUuRLeEY. 

Address—“‘Uniform Mining Laws as Affecting Safety First’-—E. O’Too.e. 

Address—“Uniform Legislation as Related to the Mine Inspection Service’’—Joun 
BOHLANDER. 


Address—‘‘Uniform Legislation as Affecting Mining Engineering” —J. A. Garcta. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2 P. M. 


J. C. Kotsem, Terre Haute, Ind., Presiding. 

Address—‘ Coal and Its By-Products’ —ALrrep M. Oc.e, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Address—‘* Two Years’ Experience in the World’s Coal Markets and Its Lesson” — 
*F. S. LANDSTREET, New York City. 

Discussion. 

Address—“ After the Association, What?’’—W. S. Chicago, Ill. 

Address—‘‘ Unequal Distribution of Bituminous Coal and Its Cost to Operator, 
Retailer and Consumer”—*K. N. Mecuire, Louisville, Ky. 

Address—‘“ Wasteful Methods of Coal Distribution” —*Cuas. L. Chicago, 

Address—“ Difficulties I Have Met in Coal Litigation and the Remedies’”—*R. W. 
RopiEeQueT, Belleville, Ind. 

Address—‘ The Future of Coal Export Industry and the Necessities for Its Success’””— 
*J. A. RENEHAN, New York City. 


PUBLIC LANDS SECTION 


No set program will be provided for this section. 

It will be composed of three special delegates from each of the Public Land States 
appointed by the Governors, under instructions to sit in conference and to devise 
a Western Public Lands Policy. To formulate the most comprehensive policy 
which can meet general approval. 


UNIFORM COAL MINING LAW SECTION 


The program for this section is being prepared by the Mining Investigation Commis- 
sion of the State of Illinois and will consist of special delegations appointed by 
the Governors of the coal producing States. This conference was called by 
Governor Edward F. Dunne, of Illinois, at the request of the Commission, and 
will meet in conjuction with the American Mining Congress Convention. 

Its purpose is a discussion of Uniform Mining Legislation in the Coal Mining States. 
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WHAT PRESIDENT 
WILSON THINKS OF THE 
MINING CONGRESS 


From the message of President Woodrow Wilson to the eighteenth annual 
convention of the American Mining Congress, held at San Francisco. 


and energy that while this new Bureau of 
Mines in the short period of its existence, with 
the kindly cooperation of State and other 
agencies, has been able, by persistent and 
intelligent effort, to turn an isolated, local 
movement for greater safety into a great 
national movement for ‘‘Safety First,’”’ that has 
already gone beyond the mine industry into 
every industry of the country. I venture to 
say that thousands of lives have been saved by 
that movement, and that many thousands more 
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It will always be a tribute to your foresight n 
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will be saved in the future. a 


Membership costs $15 admission and $10 annual dues—which 
include cost of all its publications and subscriptions to 
THE Mintnc Concress JOURNAL. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTCN, D. C. 


O 
ADDRESS YOUR APPLICATIONS TO O 
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GEORGE OTIS SMITH 
Director of the United States Geological Survey, who will discuss some of the possibilities of 
Government operations of coal mines in an address at the Mining Congress Convention. 
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VITAL ISSUES TO COME UP AT 
CONVENTION OF MINERS 


In this issue we have much to say of 
the American Mining Congress, of its 
past and of its present. The occasion— 
its nineteenth annual convention which 
begins in Chicago November 13—war- 
rants some little effusiveness, some little 
congratulation on what it has accom- 
plished and is accomplishing. 

For it is at its great annual conventions 
that it debates its great issues, sum- 
marizes its purposes and resolves upon 
betterments for the mining industry. 

It is clear that so great a task requires 
not alone the best minds in all branches 
of the mining industry, but the greatest 
possible number of men who have given 
thought to the subjects that are for our 
joint interest. 

And above all it is almost imperative 
that every mining section in the country 
be represented, for it is only by knowing 
all the local conditions that we can act 
intelligently for the general good. 

As an example we call attention to 
the discussion on ‘Revision of the Min- 
ing Laws’”’ which is to be a notable 
feature of the convention. While we 
will have this topic discussed by the 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining, Dr. M. D. Foster, and 
papers by so great a mining lawyer as 
U. S. Senator Charles S. Thomas, and so 
eminent a mining engineer as Theodore 
Van Wagenan, of Colorado, yet there is 
such a wide divergence of opinion, many 
local conditions operating for or against 
certain vital contentions, that every 
mining section of the country should be 
represented in order that the best 
possible plan of action shall be provided. 


WASHINGTON 


JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


This is pertinent also to the discussion 
on a “Public Lands”’ policy as it concerns 
the mining man. Here surely the need 
of representative opinion lies on the sur- 
face, for this is distinctly a western 
question on which the East requires en- 
lightenment. And it is hoped that every 
delegate named by the governors to 
this particular conference will be on 
hand to aid in formulating a compre- 
hensive western policy. In view of the 
present legislative situation at Washing- 
ton we feel that the time is opportune for 
a campaign to reopen mineral resources 
to development, to protect the interests 
of the States, to meet the eastern 
criticism against fuel and power mon- 
opoly, and to work out the conservation 
that stands for the highest use and the 
least possible economical waste of the 
great mineral resources of the West. 

These are but two of the many topics 
which will come before this convention 
and which will need the presence and the 
views of every delegate, of every regular 
member of the Congress, and of all those 
who are interested in seeing the mining 
industry uplifted by the influence and the 
power of united action. 

But the benefits of attendance on this 
convention are not altogether general. 
There are phases in which the profits 
strike home at once to the individual and 
to his business. 

For example, there is the topic of “Co- 
operation in the Marketing of Coal,” 
the initial paper on which will be read 
by Ralph Crews, of Chicago, largely 
concerned in developing the Franklin 
County plan, on which nearly a score of 
like associations have been formed. For 
the discussion of this important subject 
invitations have been sent to and ac- 
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cepted by the secretaries of practically 
all these organizations. 

It is evident, therefore, that every 
man to whom this subject is of vital 
interest in his business should not let 
the opportunity pass of attending and of 
aiding in the debate. 


EFFICIENCY A NECESSITY 


The greatest problem of statesmanship 
is to create conditions under which all 
may have opportunity to prosper, and all 
may find lucrative employment. No 
other condition will prevent want, and 
starvation is not conducive to a proper 
respect for law, for property, or for the 
rights of others. The nation’s workers 
cannot be employed unless there is a 
market in which the product of that 
labor can be sold. In a country like the 
United States, where the productive 
capacity is in excess of the possible 
home consumption, there must be an 
outlet in foreign markets for the surplus 
production, else, to the extent of the 
labor required for that surplus produc- 
tion, there must be idleness. 

In an address before the third annual 
National Foreign Trade Convention, Mr. 
Bernard Suttler, Editor of the Iron 
Tradesman, Atlanta, Ga., made the 
following statement: “I have observed 
this to be true, that whenever the export 
product falls below $2,000,000,000 a 
year, or 5 per cent of our total product, 
we have hard times and our factories 
are closed down. When it runs to two 
and a half billions a year, we have a 
normal business, and when it runs to 
three billions a year we have a business 
boom. Therefore, you may say that 
when we sell abroad 714 per cent of our 
annual product, we have thereby created 
a balance wheel which keeps the various 
parts of the machine gcing. Now, as to 
how we are going to set that product 
abroad is, of course, a problem we must 
endeavor to solve. 

“In order that we may <ell the surplus 
goods, the cost of this surplus product 
plus the cost of transportation to foreign 
markets must not be more than the selling 
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price of similar competitive goods in 
such market. Given similar quality and 
cost, superior salesmanship may com- 
mand the market, but selling efficiency 
cannot entirely overcome the handicap 
of excess production cost.” 

THE Mininc ConcRrEss JOURNAL ad- 
vocates the highest possible wage, but 
at the same time it insists that the high- 
est efficiency must be attained in order 
that our surplus may find a market. 
The present rapidly increasing price 
average on all products will be a great 
and perhaps an insurmountable obstacle 
when world conditions shall again be- 
come normal. The fight for efficiency 
is daily becoming of greater importance 
to all classes and particularly to labor. 


ONLY REPUTABLE FIRMS 
ALLOWED TO ADVERTISE 


It is within the power of each member 
of the American Mining Congress to be 
a great help to the Congress if they will 
patronize those who advertise in their 
Journal. No one but a reputable dealer 
can buy space in THE Mininc ConcreEss 
JournaL. Each advertisement is scruti- 
nized with the same care as the matter 
which enters into its news columns. 

It does not require additional effort to 
mention, when placing orders, that you 
have noticed an advertisement of the 
firm with which the order is being placed, 
in THE Mrintnc Concress JOURNAL. 
Many a contract for advertising has been 
renewed on the strength of a single order 
which could be identified as return from 
advertising. We know that the adver- 
tisements in this paper are read. We 
know that the members of the Ame-ican 
Mining Congress are doing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of business 
with firms whose advertisements appear 
in this issue. Since the Journal is your 


property, and any income that may be 
derived from it goes into the most effici- 
ent work that is being done in the interest 
of the mining industry. we believe it is 
not asking too much that members 
give us this additional measure of co- 
operation. 
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BIG THINGS BEING DONE BY 
COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


There is what one might term a 
“common denominator” for every branch 
of the mining industry—those who mine, 
those who use mine products—those who 
transport the production of the mines— 
those who furnish machinery or supplies. 

And that “‘common denominator” or 
“mutual interest’? applies whether you 
are a “‘coal’”’ man, an “oil’’ man, a 
“zinc,” “lead,” “copper,” “gold” or 
“silver” man. 

And that converging point where 
your interest becomes the interest of 
every other mining man and mining 
industry is where the American Mining 
Congress steps in, outlines your joint 


plans and ideas and fights tooth and nail 


for them. 

The first big thing we accomplished by 
standing and working together was the 
establishment of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

The next big thing we helped to effect 
was the passage of the most important 
“safety” legislation of a century and the 
inspiration of the entire “‘Safety First’”’ 
movement in the biggest industry of 
the country. 

Then came its report on Prevention 
of Mine Accidents,” which is now of 
international import. Then a successful 
fight for the protection of mining in- 
vestors—little and big—so that all the 
facts about the proposition into which 
they put their money may be known to 
them. 

The Mining Congress had a hand in 
securing the elimination of the tax on 
copper in the recent revenue bill and in 
preventing the application of special 
taxes to other metals. 

Its work on “Standardization of Elec- 
trical Equipment in Mines’’ is a recog- 
nized standard in the mining industry— 
both coal and metal, today. 

Now it is busy fighting along every 
““mutal’’ line: 

For a revision of mining laws. 

For larger appropriations by Congress 
that we may have an extension of 
Government service along lines to assist 
practical men in developing the mining 
districts of the country. 
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For a public lands policy that spells 
“‘development”’ in the mining sections 
of the land. 

For such cooperation as will enable the 
operator to pay proper wages to labor, 
furnish his produce to the consumer at a 
proper price, and still obtain a fair profit 
for his capital and enterprise. 

These are some of the reasons why it 
needs your help and why you should 
jon Ture AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS. 


BUREAU OF MINES HAS EXHIBIT 
AT NEW YORK CHEMICAL SHOW 


The Bureau of Mines participated in the 
National Exposition of Chemical Industries 
held at the Grand Central Palace in New York 
City during the week of September 25. 

The space occupied by the Bureau was 100 by 
20 feet. The exhibit consisted of five dummy 
figures representing miners wearing various 
types of rescue apparatus and otherwise fully 
equipped for mine rescue work, white chinaware 
made from all-American materials that had been 
— by methods devised by the Bureau of 

ines; a model showing the evolution of coal, 
Bureau of Mines oxygen resuscitator, the lung- 
motor, Westphalia reviving apparatus, a com- 
plete set of miners’ electric and oil safety lamps, 
a working model of an automatic mine door, a 
Burrell gas detector, Bureau of Mines tool kit, 
oxygen bird cage, Bureau of Mines first-aid 
cabinet and surgeons’ chest, a set of flash-point 
testers and scientific instruments used by the 
Bureau in its laboratories, a Houser automatic 
analytical scale, several types of fresh-air hel- 
mets, several types of ammonia helmets, sand- 
blast and acid-proof helmets, together with 
several types of arc-weld helmets, and gas masks 
such as are used in warfare in Europe. 

On the walls were large charts of mining 
statistics, and a set of safety symbols for use in 
mines. Samples of carnotite and pitchblende 
ores were also shown, with an electroscope for 
determining the radium content of these ores. 

During the week nearly 90,000 persons 
visited the exhibit, among whom were many of 
the foremost engineers and chemists of the 
country. The exhibit was installed and was in 
charge of M. F. Leopold, of the Washington 
office, assisted by H. J. Nichols. 


George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, expects to be in Maine the 
week following his attendance at the Chicago 
convention of the Mining Congress, and will 
speak in Skowhegan, Me., at a citizens’ meet- 
ing, November 19, on “Prohibition as a 
National Issue, and on November 21, before 
the Sorosis, on “Your Share of the Nation’s 
Wealth.” 
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EVERY MINING STATE IN THE UNION WILL BE 
STRONGLY REPRESENTED AT CONVENTION 


American Mining Congress Meeting to be Held in Chicago the Week of November 
13, Will Be Greatest Gathering of Mining Men Under One Roof in 
the History of the Industry—President Names 
Representative Delegates 


A delegation from every mining State in 
America and representatives from every im- 
portant mining section of the country will be in 
attendance when the American Mining Congress 
Convention opens in Chicago, November 13. 

President Wilson has notified Secretary J. F. 
Callbreath of his appointment of the following 
delegates: E. H. Benjamin, Oakland, Calif.; 
H. M. Chance, Philadelphia; Curtis H. Lindley, 
San Francisco; James MacNaughton, Calumet, 
Mich.; Van H. Manning, Washington; E. P. 
Mathewson, Anaconda, Mont.; Charles Piez, 
Chicago; W. L. Saunders, New York; George 
Otis Smith, Washington, D. C., and A. H. Wood- 
ward, Woodward, Ala. 

The conference of coal mining men from the 
Middle West called by Governor Dunne will be 
held in conjunction with the Congress. Its 
conclustons, particularly in matters pertaining 
to uniformity of laws, will be of national interest. 

Wherever possible the railroads have granted 
a special rate. In Western Passenger Associa- 
tion territory where the rates approximate to 
2 cents a mile no further concessions are made to 
any gatherings. From California and Pacific 
Coast common points the information is given 
out that the nine-months tourist rate of one and 
one-third fares to Chicago and return ar plies for 
the period of the sessions of the American 
Mining Congress. 

The Central Passenger Association, which 
covers common points in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, Eastern 
Missouri, Western New York, has made a 2 
cent rate each way. These tickets will be sold 
November 11, 12 and 13. They have a return 
limit to November 20. Holders must reach 
their original starting point before midnight of 
November 20. 

The special sessions in the interest of a western 
public lands policy will form a most important 
part of the Congress. Governor Geo. W. P. 
Hunt, of Ariz., in a letter on this subject, says: 
“This matter is of such importance that it 
merits serious attention from each of the western 
States.” Governor Kendrick, of Wyoming, is 
“of the opinion that such a convention will do 
much to bring to the attention of the press and 
public this important work.” 

“The great difficulty,” says James F. Call- 
breath, Secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress, who is organizing the conference, “has 
been that the West has had no comprehensive 
policy, and even western representatives in 
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Congress could not get together upon an intelli- 
gent plan for handling this question. The con- 
ference will be the means through which we will 
arrive at a practical solution of the public land 
problem. 

“The belief that the resources which are essen- 
tial to industrial prosperity should not be per- 
mitted to pass beyond public regulation must be 
considered, but it must also be recognized that 
the individual States must have the benefit of 
their own natural resources. 

“In view of the present legislative situation 
at Washington, I feel that the conference is 
opportune and that it will begin a campaign to 
reopen mineral resources to development, to 
protect the interests of the States, to meet the 
eastern criticism against fuel and power mon- 
opoly and to work out the conservation that 
stands for the highest use and the least possible 
economical waste of the great mineral resources 
of the West.” 

The exhibit, which will take up the seventeenth 
floor of the hotel, with the exception of two meet- 
ing rooms, is now an assured success. Arizona 
has taken two of the larger spaces for its exhibit. 
The University of Illinois is preparing a fine 
educational photographic display. The U. S. 
Bureau of Mines exhibit, now at Detroit, will be 
shown and will be one of the main educational 
features on the floor. H. R. Ameling, of St. 
Louis, has engaged one of the larger rooms to 
show twice or three times daily, with moving 
pictures, the operation of the core drill. Roeb- 
ling, the Goodman Manufacturing Company, 
the General Electric, the Justrite Manufacturing 
Company, Macomber & White, Stephens Adam- 
son, the Link Belt, the Electric Storage Battery 
Company, of Philadelphia; Stromberg-Carlson, 
G. L. Simonds, and the Tool Steel Gear & 
Pinion Company all promise thoroughly repre- 
sentative exhibits. The Mining Wor!d, The 
Engineering and Mining Journal, The Mining 
and Scientific Press, The Coal Age, and The 
Black Diamond are among the first of the trade 
papers to arrange for space. 

Particularly interesting will be the discussions 
on topics pertaining to the oil industry. There 
will be several interesting papers on the oil 
resources of the country. In a letter congratu- 
lating the Congress on its ‘‘oil” program, Rear 
Admiral John R. Edwards, U. 5. N., writing 
from his home at Bristol, R. I., to Secre 
Callbreath, sounds a new note in the country’s 
industrial “‘ preparedness” program. 
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a lecture on the frozen gravels of Alaska and 
; Siberia will have some marvelous films to sup- 
plement the discourse. Other moving pictures 
will show the effects of explosions in coal mines. 
There will be moving pictures of the big Mexican 
oil gusher, the Cerro Azul, of Mexico, to be 
shown and lectured upon by E. L. Doheny, of 
Los Angeles. 

The address of Dr. Willis R. Whitney, who 
has been doing some wonderful research work 
for the General Electric Company, promises to 
be a feature of the convention. It is to be on 
the subject of the ‘‘ Necessity for Research Work 
in the United States.’’ It is to be a clarion call 
for national aid such as is given to the great 
research laboratories abroad. 

On the general subject of “Safety,” which is 
to be the feature of the morning session Novem- 
ber 14, there will be several notable addresses. 
These will be followed by a discussion on the 
“Responsibilities and the Duties of the Operator, 
the Miner, and the Public.” 

For the general session Wednesday, when the 
subject will be ‘Efficiency in Mining Opera- 
tions,’’ there will be on hand a group of the 
country’s greatest experts. Van H. Manning, 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, will 
speak on-‘‘Federal Aid in Mining Efficiency.” 
The ‘Federal Trade Commission and the 
Mining Industry” will be discussed by Chairman 
E. N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission- 
——_-—~Charles M. Moderwell, a member of the execu. 
tive committee of the American, Mining Con- 


CARL SCHOLZ 
President, American Mining Congress 


“The extensive oil shale deposits of the Rocky 
Mountain region’? says the admiral, “offer, 
far-reaching possibilities to the industrial and 
maritime interests as well as. to the military 
departments of the nation, and the action of the 
Mining Congress in giving special consideration 
to the question is another instance where the 
engineer is preparing to render an inestimable 
service in promoting national defense. 

“Tt is by no means improbable that the existing 
industrial supremacy of the United States may 
be imperiled if we lose our relative lead in oil 
production, and therefore who can measure the 
importance of the service that has been rendered 
even in the past two years by the mining engi- 
neers of the country in pointing out the extent and 
character of the oil shale deposits of the United 
States. For it is in the direction of the retorting 
and distillation of the vast areas of shales of 
minable thickness and commercial richness that 
we must look to retain our lead in the production 
of the commercial petroleum products. The 
development of these shale areas ought to be one 
of the industrial responsibilities of the nation. 
In this work the mining engineer ought logically 
lead the advance.”’ 

The convention promises in its program to 
make the technical sidé of many important ques- 
tions understandable tothelayman. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the moving pictures of the “‘core drill,” 
there will be a great mass of interesting still and 
action pictures in connection with the various J. F. CALLBREATH 
educational exhibits. Dr. Henry Mace Payne’s Secretary, American Mining Congress 
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C. M. MODERWELL 
Director, American Mining Congress 


gress, will have an interesting report to present 
from the ‘Committee on Relations with the 
Federal Trade Commission.” 

For the general session Thursday, the subject 
will be ‘Conservation.” On this day Dr. 
Whitney’s address, which already has been 
mentioned, is expected to give occasion for a 
great deal of discussion. 

President Carl Scholz, of the Mining Congress, 
will speak on ‘‘The Conservation of Property.” 

The section meetings, many of the topics for 
which were published in the October journal, 
promise much in the way of information that 
will be of great value to coal, oil, zinc, lead, 
copper, and precious metal mining men. 

The address of Ralph Crews, of Chicago, on 
the subject ‘Cooperation in the Marketing of 
Coal”’ is to be followed by a discussion to which 
the secretaries of leading American Coal Mar- 
keting Associations have been invited. A 
sufficient number of acceptances assure a most 
thorough review of the entire subject. In fact, 
the interest in the matter is so great, that the 
time of the debate will probably be extended. 

The address on ‘The Federal Petroleum 
Bureau,”’ by H. G. James, of Kansas City, will 
be the occasion for a warm discussion in the oil 
section. Dr. J. C. McDowell’s paper on 
“Geology in Its Relation to the Oil Industry,” 
is one that will greatly interest men in the oil 
industry. 

Frederick Laist’s paper on ‘Electrolytic 
Separation,”’ gives promise of some revelations 
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of intense interest in the way of improved 
processes, 

In the coal section, the paper to be read by 
H. T. Willard, of Cleveland, on ‘‘Cooperation,” 
will drive home some great needs of the coal 
industry. 

Dr. F. G. Cottrell’s paper on “New Things 
in Science’’ is awaited with considerable interest, 
as he is the scientist who has had much to do 
with the progressive work done in the past two 
years by the U. S. Bureau of Mines in the im- 
provement of metallurgical processes. 

The assured success of the convention is due 
to a great extent to the splendid work of the 
local committee and the unstinting labors of the 
president of the Congress, Carl Scholz, of 
Chicago. 

The details of local entertainments are now 
being prepared. The banquet will be in every 
way notable. Luncheons and one or two 
excursions to neighboring plants are also under 
consideration. 


PROCEDURE CHANGED 


For the first time in the history of its conven- 
tions the American Mining Congress has decided 
to devote the morning hours to the general 
meetings, and the afternoons to specific mining 
industries—metal mining, coal and oil. Each 


of these sections will have its own meeting 
room, and topics which are of interest to those 
in that particular industry will constitute the 
programs. 


Thus for the first time the sessions 


M. S. KEMMERER 
Director, American Mining Congress 
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CHARLES S. KEITH 
Director, American Mining Congress 


of the American Mining Congress will assume 
some of the aspects of distinctive industrial 
organization meetings. It is hoped that the 
attendance and discussions will warrant a con- 
tinuance and an expansion of the idea of sec- 
tional meetings in connection with the regular 
conventions of the American Mining Congress. 


PRESIDENT SELECTS NOTED 
MEN AS A. M. C. DELEGATES 

The delegates appointed by President Wilson 
to represent the United States-at-large at the 
coming convention of the American Mining 
Congress comprise a group of highly trained 
and splendidly equipped men along practically 
every line of mining endeavor. 

. H. Benjamin, of Oakland, Cal., is a mining 
engineer, formerly general manager of the 
— Hendy Iron Works of San Francisco. 

ormerly secretary and later president of the 
California Miners’ Association. Member, Am- 
erican Institute of Mining Engineers. 

H. M. Chance, of Philadelphia, Pa., is a 
mining engineer and geologist. Associate geolo- 
gist of the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, 
geologist in charge of exploration of coal fields in 
North Carolina; manager of iron mines in 
Pennsylvania; assistant engineer in tunnel work; 
general consulting practice as mining engineer 
and geologist since 1887. Member, American 
Institute of Mining Engineers; American Philo- 


sophical Society; Engineers Club of Philadelphia. 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of America; 
— of several geological reports and technical 


pape: 

Purtis H. Lindley, San Francisco, Cal., is a 
lawyer, a member of firm of Lindley & Eickhoff. 
Honorable Professor, Department of Juris- 
prudence, University of California, since 1900. 
Member of California Academy of Science; 
associate member of American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; author, “American Law 
Relating to Mine and Mineral Lands, within the 
Public Land States.” An authority on mining 
laws. 

James MacNaughton, of Calumet, Mich., is a 
minémariager. cond vice- president and. gen- 
eral manager of the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company, and general manager of all of its 
subsidiary companies. Member, American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers; Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy (London). 

Van H. Manning, of Washington, D. C., is the 
Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

E. P. Mathewson of Anaconda, Mont., is a 
metallurgist. Assayer, 1886-9, superintendent, 
1889-97, Pueblo (Colo.) Smelting and Refinin 
Co.; joined Guggenheim's Sons technical staff 
1897; was superintendent and manager at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., at Monterery, Mexico, 
and at Antofagasta, Chile, until 1902; in employ 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 1902, first 
as superintendent of blast furnaces at Anaconda, 
then superintendent of entire plant; now manager 


L. A. FRIEDMAN 
Director, American Mining Congress 
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of Washoe Reduction Works of the company at 
Anaconda. Was manager, until January 1, 
1913, of International Smelting and Refining 
Company’s western plants. He erected the 
lants at International, Utah, and East Chicago, 
nd. Member of the Montana State Game and 
Fish Commission; director, Hearst Free Library, 
Anaconda; member, American Institute of 
Mining Engineers; Institution of Mining and 
Metallurgy, London (gold medal, 1911); Amer- 
ican Chemical Society; Socicty of Chemical 
Industry, London; contributor of technical 
articles on metallurgy to technical press and 
Transactions of Institute of Mining Engineers; 
inventor of various improvements in blast and 
reverberatory furnaces for smelting copper and 
lead ores. 

Charles Piez, of Chicago, IIl., is president of the 
Link Belt Company, and is a member of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

W. L. Saunders of New York City is an 
engineer; former president of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers; a distinguished 
engineer and man of affairs, who has given much 
time to the invention and manufacture of rock- 
drilling machinery. Member of the American 
Society of Chemical Engineers; Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; National Civic Federa- 
ation; New York Chamber of Commerce; 
president, Ingersoll-Sargent Drill Company, and 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company. 

George Otis Smith is the director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. 

A. H. Woodward, of Woodward, Ala., is vice- 
president of the Woodward Iron Company, and 
a membe: of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN FORCE 
IN MOST OF SOFT-COAL MINES 


In most of the bituminous coal mines of the 
United States the length of the working day is 
8 hours. In 1915, out of a total of 5,076 mines 
for which the number of hours worked per day 
were reported, 3,018, or 59.5 per cent, worked 
8 hours; 910, or 17.9 per cent worked 9 hours; 
and 1,148, or 22.6 per cent, worked 10 hours. 
The corresponding percentages in 1914 for 5,189 
mines were 60, 17.5, and 22.5. The 8-hour 
mines employed in 1915 a total of 325,308 men; 
the 9-hour mines, 92,838 men; and the 10-hour 
mines, 127,268 men. In comparing the figures 
for 1914 and 1915 it will be noted that although 
there was a decrease in the total number of 
men employed, the number of mines and the 
men working 9 hours showed an increase, the 
States of Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio and West 
Virginia being noteworthy examples. Most of 
the same States show corresponding decreases in 
8-hour and 10-hour operations. Other evidence 
points to the gradual shortening of length of 
working day, and the inference is that fewer 
8-hour mines were operated rather than that 
any increased their length of working day. 

It should be remembered, however, that when 
the length of the working day is stated, reference 
is made to the number of hours the mines are 
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supposed to have been in operation, and not to 
the number of hours worked by the miners. In 
both the anthracite and the bituminous fields 
practically all the coal is mined by contract at 
an agreed rate per ton or other basis of payment. 
The miner is an independent contractor and is 
not obliged to put in a certain number of hours 
at his working place. 

Since the settlement of the anthracite strike 
of 1912 and until the new agreement in 1916, 
the mines in that region have been operated on 
a 9-hour basis, with the exception of engineers 
and pumpmen, who work 8 hours, and of the 
miners, who work by contract. 


SIGNIFICANCE SEEN IN CLOSE 
ORE ASSOCIATION WITH ANDESITE 


Henry G. Ferguson, of the United States 
Geological Survey, discussing the Golden Arrow, 
Clifford and Ellendale districts of Nevada, says: 

The three districts, although varying in the 
nature of their ore, show certain features in 
common. The deposits belong to the class of 
shallow vein deposits in which the mineraliza- 
tion followed closely the extrusion of lavas, or 
the welling up of intrusives that reached close 
to the surface. In each case the occurrence of 
the ores in close association with andesite is 
significant. It may be that one of the principal 
periods of Tertiary mineralization is to be asso- 
ciated with an epoch of andesitic volcanism. 
In the Manhattan and Tonopah districts there 
are masses of similar andesite, intrusive at 
Manhattan and occurring both as flows and 
intrusions at Tonopah, but in the Manhattan 
district the relations of the andesite and ore are 
not clear, and at Tonopah, according to Spurr, 
the ores of the different periods of vein formation 
are associated with rhyolite rather than with 
andesite. 

At Clifford and Ellendale jarosite, a sulphate 
of iron and potassium, takes the place of part 
of the limonite as a result of the oxidation of 
pyrite. It is believed that the potash necessary 
to form this mineral has been obtained from the 
rhyolite. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COMPANY 
INSTALLING PUMPING PLANT 


The British Columbia Copper Co. is installing 
a pumping plant to elevate the water from the 
Similkameen River to a distributing point 1,700 
feet above the river, through a pipe line 6,000 
feet long, according to reports to the Department 
of Commerce. The equipment will consist of 
triples pumps, and the pump line will be com- 
posed of 4-inch high-pressure hydraulic pipe 
in the lower station and steel pipe of 6-inch 
diameter at the discharge. 

The water will be used to supply the mine, 
the camp, and a 50-ton experimental mill, which 
will be used for the working out of a concentra- 
tion process preliminary to the erection of a 
2,000-ton plant on the Similkameen River. 


CONGRESS PROBABLY WILL PASS FINALLY ON 
LEASING BILLS AT NEXT SESSION 


Success of Such Legislation Will Mean that Such a State as Colorado Will Have 
To Pay a Minimum Federal Tax of $250,000 on Its Coal Output— 
Question to be Discussed at Convention 


Chicago, October 10.—“‘ Had the present coal 
production of various western States been under 
a federal leasing system at the lowest rate of 
royalty which has ever been considered, such a 
State for instance as Colorado would now be 
paying upon its present coal production approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million dollars annually to 
the federal government and the State would have 
been deprived of whatever taxes it now receives 
from its coal resources.” 

This statement is made by J. F. Callbreath, 
secretary of the American Mining Congress, who 
has just returned from a trip to the West in the 
interest of the nineteenth annual convention to 
be held at Chicago, November 13, 1916. 

Elaborating this thought Mr. Callbreath went 
on to state that under a federal leasing system 
at the lowest rate of royalty which has ever been 
considered, Wyoming would be paying upon its 
present coal production approximately $125,000 
annually. Washington $160,000, Utah $150,000, 
Montana $155,000, New Mexico $50,000 annu- 
ally. 

The convention of the American Mining 
Congress,” says Mr. Callbreath, ‘will afford an 
ideal opportunity for the West to present its 
claims to representatives from the eastern mining 
States whose congressional representation acting 
with western members can prevent unwise 
legislation and bring about the enactment of 
laws which will stimulate the development of 
western resources. 

““Whether the Ferris Land Leasing bills shall 
be enacted or whether the amendments made 
by the Senate Committee shall prevail is of vital 
importance to the West. Whether the Cali- 
fornia Oil Claimants, whose rights are based on 
a compliance with the U. S. Land Office regula- 
tions then in force, shall be robbed of their 
property without right of appeal to the courts, 
as the Alaskan Coal Claimants have been, is of 
vital importance to every loyal citizen. 

“Whether the resources of the West are to 
pay endless tribute to the National Government 
through a federal leasing system or whether 
these resources shall be subject to the taxing 
power of the States, concern directly every tax- 
payer. Whether a cumbersome agency two 
thousand miles away without knowledge of 
conditions shall control western development 
or whether the basic principle of republican 
government, home rule, shall prevail, and our 
development be controlled by those who know, 
is one of the most important and pressing ques- 
tions now facing the West. 

“The coming session of Congress at Wash- 
ington will probably pass’ finally upon these 


questions. The leasing bills have passed the 
House of Representatives and are now before 
the Senate. Western Senators are entitled to 
great credit for the work thus far accomplished. 

“The Senate is likely to approve the work of 
its committees, but unless the West shall rally 
to the support of the Senate Committee recom- 
mendations there is great danger that the House 
of Representatives may refuse its approval. 

“Legislation along several lines of great 
importance to the West will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by those interested in the development 
of the western States, at the Mining Congress 
convention.” 

Discussing the various issues now pending 
before Congress, Mr. Callbreath said: “‘The 
next session of Congress will have under con- 
sideration the Foster Bill, for revision of mineral 
land laws of the West.” 

It will be recalled that a bill to investigate 
conditions at its public hearing in the western 
mining centers, making recommendations to 

mgress, was introduced by Senator Smoot, 
and passed the Senate, but failed to receive the 
approval of the House Committee on mines and 
mining. 

In its stead Dr. Foster, chairman of the com- 
mittee, introduced a bill intended to meet the 
requirements without the preliminary work of 
the Commission. This bill was severely criti- 
cized by the West and the mining journals. A 
thorough discussion of the subject will take place 
at the Chicago convention. Dr. Foster him- 
self will lead the discussion and convey the plan 
he proposes. The discussion will be lively if 
the critics of his bill meet him on the floor. 


SOME COALS CANNOT BE 
CLEANED BY HAND PICKING 


Not all coal can be cleaned by hand picking. 
Some coal beds or parts of beds have layers or 
benches of slate and bone or contain more than 
the allowable quantity of sulphur in the form of 
iron pyrite so thoroughly mixed with the coal 
that crushing is necessary to free the coal from 
the refuse. For such coal washing is resorted to 
and, the coal being lighter than the refuse, is 
separated by currents of water. Coal is also 
cleaned in the dry state, and the product of one 
large company in Illinois is so treated, the results 
being included in the statistics of washed coal. 
A large part of the washed coal is slack used in 
the manufacture of coke, notably in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. This information 
was obtained by the Geological Survey. 
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VAN H. MANNING 
Director, Bureau of Mines 


THOROUGHNESS OF SURVEY’S 
RESOURCES DEMONSTRATED 


Inquiry of the Geological Survey by one of 
the largest industrial corporations of the country 
regarding the possibility of obtaining a granite 
in this country similar to that found in a certain 
part of Europe developed an interesting case of 
the economic value of one of the Survey’s 
scientific collections. 

For a number of years the geologists of the 
Survey have been interested in securing addi- 
tions to a reference collection of rocks from all 
parts of the world, the purpose being, however, 
a working collection for use in comparing rocks 
being studied in various parts of the United 
States. This collection now contains over 
2,000 specimens, the great number of which 
have been analyzed by the chemists of this and 
other countries. It is by reason of this collec- 
tion that the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey was able to reply at once 
that the Survey had samples of at least six 
granitic rocks from the localities mentioned 
with an analysis of each, which would enable the 
company’s representative to get the informa- 
tion desired. 
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MUD-LADEN FLUID STOPS 
WASTE OF NATURAL GAS 


“One of the most shameful wastes of this 
country’s natural resources has been that of 
natural gas in the oil fields,’’ says James O. 
Lewis and William F. McMurray, of the Bureau 
of Mines. ‘‘This waste has been occasioned 
very largel y by not having efficient and cheap 
methods of controlling the gas, nor adequate 
laws and regulations to enforce the control. 

“Soon after the establishment of the Bureau 
of Mines, investigations were started with the 
view of finding means of lessening this waste. 
In 1913 engineers of the Bureau of Mines were 
sent to Oklahoma to investigate the waste and 
to recommend methods for its prevention. 
These engineers recommended the mud-laden 
fluid system, which had been previously used 
in Texas and California, and demonstrated that 
the method was equally applicable to the con- 
servation of gas in the mid-continent and 
eastern fields.” 


USE OF LIGNITE INCREASES 
IN NORTH DAKOTA INDUSTRIES 


Practically all the lignite mined in North 
Dakota is used within the State, and nearly 
one-half is consumed at the place of production, 
not even being loaded on railroad cars. The 
increase in population is followed by greater 
use of coal, and although lignite, except in the 
remoter districts, is not largely used for domestic 
fuel, the industries, such as brick making, that 
do use lignite, are growing, and with their 
growth the production of lignite has increased 
steadily. 


FAMOUS MARYLAND COALS 
ARE ABOUT WORKED OUT 


Of the coal for which Maryland is famous, it 
is generally understood that the Elk Garden is 
entirely worked out and that the Big Vein 
George’s Creek is fast approaching exhaustion 
according to the Geological Survey. When the 
extent of the lower but thinner beds is more 
fully realized and when labor can be obtained 
to mine these thinner beds at rates comparable 
with those in fields in adjacent States, the pro- 
duction of Maryland may be expected to increase 
again to the record output of about five and a 
half million tons of 1906 and 1907. 


Orders Mill by Wire 


The Talkeetna Mining Company of Seattle, 
Wash., is building a mill on their property near 
Knik, Alaska. They have ordered by wire 
from the Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Com- 
pany, for shipment at earliest moment, a Denver 
Quartz Mill and Feeder. This is the third 
shipment of Denver Quartz Mills that has gone 
into the Knik district in the past twelve months. 
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OIL INDUSTRY OF U. S. SAVED $50,000,000 BY AN 
APPROPRIATION OF $35,000 


Hostility Which Marked Entrance of Bureau of Mines into Oil Fields Disappears 
When the Logic of Its Conservation Policy Becomes Evident— 
Ambitious Oil Program Being Carried Out by Bureau 


By an expenditure of $35,000, the Bureau of 
Mines is in position to prove concretely that it 
has saved a minimum of $50,000,000 to the oil 
industry of the United States. There is reason 
to believe that the total saved as the result of 
the Bureau’s work reaches a higher figure, and 
it is certain to continue increasing with the 
more extended application of the methods which 
it recommends. 

The whole of the petroleum work of 
the Bureau of Mines may be summed up in the 
statement “that it is working for the elimination 
of unnecessary waste and for the conservation 
of the country’s petroleum resources.” The 
Bureau is endeavoring to introduce the most 
efficient methods of drilling—methods that will 
not only conserve the natural gas, but that will 

rotect the oil sands from premature flooding 

water. The Bureau is ready to demonstrate 
any of the methods it recommends. It has 
practical engineers in its employ to perform 
these services. 

When the Bureau entered the Oklahoma field 
three years ago, the method of drilling in vogue 
allowed a large percentage of the natural gas to 
waste to the atmosphere. The Bureau’s 
engineers demonstrated, by actual drilling of 
wells, that by the use of the methods recom- 
mended by the Bureau it is practicable to 
drill oil or gas wells without wasting commer- 
cial quantities of gas. After three years’ work, 
the value of the Bureau’s methods are fully 
appreciated in Oklahoma, and has resulted in 
the universal adoption by the more progressive 
operators of this method, not only in the 
Oklahoma fields but in the Kansas field. 
In the latter case the operators were mostly 
from Oklahoma, however, and they adopted 
the method voluntarily. It is the object of 
the Bureau of Mines to extend this method 
to other States where it may be applicable. 
It is ready to cooperate with the producer 
in order to better drilling methods in any 
field. The Bureau’s engineers have consulted 
and conferred with operators throughout the 
United States, giving them the benefit of their 
experience. 

WOULD INCREASE OUTPUT 

The Bureau is also carrying on an investigation 
with the view of increasing the recoverable per- 
centage of oil from sands. By the present 
methods this recovery is less than 50 per cent. 
The Bureau’s investigation will call attention 
to the possibility of increasing this percentage. 

An investigation is also being conducted as to 


the best methods of protecting oil sands from 
infiltrating waters with the view of placing the 
information before the operators. 

An investigation, also, is in progress on oil 
storage. This is being conducted with the view 
of preventing losses from evaporation and fire. 
The Bureau is calling attention to the unusually 
high aggregate of these losses. The comparative 
cost of different kinds of storage is also being 
furnished oil operators interested. The matter 
of protecting oil tanks from lightning is the 
object of special consideration just at this time. 
A report covering the findings of the Bureau, 
in this regard, is to be published in the near 
future. 

Statistics are being compiled in the various 
fields showing the rate of decline and the ultimate 
production from these fields. 


WOULD REDUCE COST 

The drainage of oil sands and the spacing of 
wells is to come in for important consideration 

with the view of reducing the cost of drilling to 
a minimum. 

Cracking of petroleum has called forth inten- 
Sive investigation by the Bureau. The results 
of this work have been of great value to the 
oil industry. Without the Rittman process, it 
is believed the independent oil refineries, 
eventually, would be put out of business as 
the Rittman process is the only one which 
offers real competition to the Burton process, 
which is controlled by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. This work, also, it is expected will 
provide the means for the utilization, for motor 
purposes, of a large amount of petroleum which 
1s not now used. 

The Bureau is carrying on various research 
roblems dealing with the chemistry of petro- 
eum. It is cooperating with numerous refineries 
who are developing the Rittman process, and in 
addition to this, the Bureau is cooperating with 
the Navy Department and is to supervise the 
testing of the naval reserves. 

COOPERATES WITH OTHER BUREAUS 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and with the General Land Office, the 
Bureau is looking after the development of oil 
on Indian and public lands. 

An investigation which is attaining much 
greater importance is that pertaining to oil 
shales. This work will include, during the pres- 
ent year, the investigation of Scottish practices 
by the Bureau of Mines engineers. Statistics 
are being collected as,to the refined products of 
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petroleum with the view of publishing this data 
annually, or oftener. 

The total appropriated for the petroleum work 
for the Bureau of Mines is $70,000 this year. 
This is the total amount requested by the Bureau. 
Quite contrary to the experience of the Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey in other branches 
of mining, Congress has shown no disposition 
to be niggardly in its appropriations for oil 
investigation work. 

The petroleum work of the Bureau of 
Mines is under the immediate direction of 
William A. Williams, the chief petroleum tech- 
nologist. Much of the Bureau’s success in this 
field is attributed to the tact and intelligence 
of Mr. Williams. 


DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT RATES 
ALLEGED BY OHIO OPERATORS 


Ohio operators, especially those in the Hocking 
district, state that they are at a disadvantage, 
compared with West Virginia, because of un- 
favorable freight rates, comparatively higher 
mining rates, and the recognized superiority of 
the West Virginia coals for steam purposes. 
In the last few years Hocking coal has lost its 
position at the head of the Lakes as a steam 
coal to West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
coals according to information given out at the 
Geological Survey. Railroads no longer give 
preference to Ohio coal and it is reported that 
‘the roads using this coal have reduced their 
consumption by perhaps 30 per cent through 
economies effected by the use of new mechanical 
devices for firing. Competition with outside 
fields for the markets within the State of Ohio 
is very keen, and Ohio operators are endeavor- 
ing to have the intrastate freight rates adjusted 
in such a manner as to enable them to control 
the major portions of this market. 


PAN-AMERICAN PAPERS 
WILL BE READY APRIL 1 


The Sixty-fourth Congress, First Session, 
appropriated in the Urgent Deficiency Bill 
$42,000 for the preparation and printing of the 
papers of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress. These papers will be printed in the 
language of the original. 

The papers are being edited under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Glen L. Swiggett, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Publication. The following 
members of the Executive Committee are 
associated with Dr. Swiggett in this work: 
W. H. Holmes of the Smithsonian Institution; 
Gen. W. H. Bixby, and George M. Rommel, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is expected that the proceedings will be 
printed and ready for distribution by April 1, 
1917. The edition will bea limited one. Copies 
will be sent to the libraries of learned and 
scientific institutions and associations and to the 
leading universities of the twenty-one American 
Republics. Requests from individuals should 
be sent for file to Dr. Swiggett, 1423 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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WALTER DOUGLAS 


Director, American Mining Congress 


STEAMSHOVEL MINING IS 
INCREASING IN COAL FIELDS 


For the first time statistics have been collected 
by the United States Geological Survey to show 
the quantity of coal recovered from steam- 
shovel pits. The figures for 1914 were not com- 
plete and, although a comparison with 1915 can 
not be made, it is known that there was a large 
increase in this new branch of coal mining. The 
bituminous coal recovered from steam- shovel 
= was only 0.6 per cent of the total, but in 

diana, Kansas, and Missouri the coal thus 
mined represents a notable part of the whole. 

Mining conditions in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite region, where the beds are steeply in- 
clined, faulted, and folded, are quite different 
from those in the greater part of the bituminous 
regions, where the beds are usually quite regular 
and approximately horizontal, and the methods 
pursued in recovering the coal are therefore 
quite different in the two areas. For the most 
part, anthracite is shot from the solid and the 
practice in that region does not appear to have 
met with the objections that have developed in 
the bituminous fields. Machine mining in the 
anthracite region has not been developed to any 
great entent, and less than 2 per cent of the 
total product is recovered in that manner. In 
fact, the quantity taken from steam-shovel pits 
is nearly as great as that mined by machines. 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, NINETEEN YEARS 


OLD, HAS HAD EVENTFUL CAREER 


A Charter Member Gives Historical Account of Organization That Has Been 
Working to Unite and Direct the Energies of an Industry Struggling 
to Proceed along Most Intelligent and Effective Lines 


By a Charter Member 


The American Mining Congress was organized 
nineteen years ago, at the height of the agitation 
for free silver coinage. In Colorado, where 
mining men felt the great need of cooperation 
in matters pertaining to the industry which had 
just received its most serious setback, the idea 
was born. And strange to say its first rather 
indefinite purpose was to have a “Gold Mining 
Convention.” Over in Gilpin County, where 
vast fortunes, both in silver and gold, had been 
taken out of the ground, there, at the home of 
the late Senator Henry M. Teller, the greatest 
of “‘silver’’ zealots, were men who believed that 
“gold was also an important factor in the 
economy of the world.” In fact, all over the 
State there was this feeling of getting down to 
business on a ‘‘gold-mining basis”’. 

And on July 7, 1897, the delegates assembled 
in Denver and elected former Gov. Alva Adams, 
as temporary chairman. The representation 
was excellent. When the inevitable free-coinage 
resolution had been debated, when all the rancor 
of the previous two years of free silver discussion 
had been fairly well boiled out of the convention, 
the delegates started in to do something tangible 
for the mining industry. It was termed the 
International Gold Mining Congress, and under 
this name it labored for five years. 

At the very outset it gave itself the task of 
agitating for the creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Mines and Mining. The resolutions 
adopted had the right ring, but no concerted 
effort was made to put them into effect. The 
second meeting of the congress was held in Salt 
Lake City, former Gov. L. Bradford Prince, of 
New Mexico, presiding. The honor of the first 
actual presidency had been given him at the 
Denver convention. 

The third convention of the Congress was 
held in Milwaukee in June, 1900, Col. B. F. 
Montgomery, of Cripple Creek, ‘former lieu- 
tenant governor of Colorado, presiding. 

In 1901, in the convention at Boise, Idaho, 
Gov. Prince was again chosen president. The 
fifth convention was held at Butte, Mont., and 
all of the movements which had received previous 
endorsement were again made a prominent 
feature of the proceedings. 

These early years of the Congress comprised 
its formative epoch. The best mining men of 
the country, men who knew what was needed to 
rehabilitate the industry, took an interest in the 
affairs of the Congress. At the sixth annual 
convention which was held at Deadwood and 
Lead, S. D., Hon. J. H. Richards presided. 


As a matter of fact the real history of the 
American Mining Congress, the period of effec- 
tive labors, begins with the Portland convention, 
in 1904. 

Now it was that the great mining engineers 
of the country began to take part in its delibera- 
tions. Government experts appeared at con- 
ventions with important papers. In 1904, for 
the first time, the president was persuaded to 
appoint delegates. Great men now proffered 
advice, and realized that only by such coopera- 
tion as the American Mining Congress furnished, 
could the mining industry be uplifted, and made - 
a great power in the United States. Men like 
Charles W. Goodale, S. A. Taylor, James W. 
Malcolmson, Dr. James Douglas, D. W. Brunton, 
Hennen Jennings, Walter Reuter Ingalls, ps 
Parke Chaning, Edward B. Kirby, S. W. Mudd, 
John Hays Hammond, J. R. Finlay—to mention 
only a few of the many prominent engineers who 
are now among its most active members—took a 
hand in its deliberations. From this time on the 
resolutions passed by the Congress were accepted 
by legislatures and by both Houses at Washing- 
ton as authoritative in the mining world. 

Hon. J. H. Richards continued as president 
during the sessions at Portland, in 1904; at 
El Paso, Tex., in 1905; at Denver, in 1906; 
at Joplin, Mo., in 1907; and Pit: -sburgh, in 1908; 
and at Goldfield, in 1909. 

In 1904, at the Portland — James F. 
Callbreath became secretary, d permanent 
headquarters were established at : Dedver, The 
American Mining Congress now became a 
tremendous factor in the development of the 
mining industry of the country—perhaps the 
greatest factor. 

Out of the early propaganda for a Mini 
Department came the more practicable deman 
for a Bureau of Mines. Of this the late Dr. J. A. 
Holmes, who was its first director, said at the 
meeting following the establishment of the 
Bureau: ‘“This movement for appropriate recog- 
nition and aid for the mining industry from the 
National Government has been under way for 
many years. Among its early and most active 
supporters have been the California Miners’ 
Association and the American Mining Congress. 
It is, therefore, eminently appropriate that at 
the first session of the American Mining Congress, 
following the creation of the Bureau of Mines, at 
a session held in California, something should be 
said of the policy and purposes of the new 
Bureau.” And in outlining these purposes 
Dr. Holmes expressed the thought that he 
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SECRETARY CALLBREATH AT HIS DESK IN THE WASHINGTON OFFICE. 


would continue to lean heavily upon the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress for the expression of what 
would be best for the mining industry in the 
future. It was at the sessions and from the men 
in charge of the work of the American Mining 
Congress that he hoped to get his inspiration 
for the labors which were so close to his heart. 

But the history of the American Mining 
Congress can now best be told in the great 
utterances of its leaders, in the splendid com- 
mittee work, in the resolutions passed, and in 
the determination to accomplish what had been 
resolved upon. 

History is never a mere narrative of meetings 
and elections. It is, or rather should be, a 
chronicle of the spirit of cooperation by which 
men uplift themselves as well as their industry. 

At the meeting of the American Mining 
Congress in Joplin, in 1907, Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
who, as has already been stated, later became 
the first head of the Bureau of Mines, made this 
epochal utterance: ‘‘We are going to ask this 
Mining Congress to march into the coal fields 
and capture the help of the mining interests in 
the central portion of the United States. Then 
with the concentrated effort on the part of the 
mining men from all sections of the country 
we may be prepared to obtain the cooperation 
and help from both the Federaland State Govern- 
ments to which we claim the mining industry 
is entitled. We are today using up our mineral 
resources so rapidly that we are consuming 
both our own share and the share belonging 
to the future. We are dealing with great 
national problems as never before in the history 
of our mineral development; and we must con- 


sider and solve these problems in a true national 
spirit. In this connection the American Mining 
Congress must capture the East and the South 
as it has the West. Let us, therefore, hold our 
next two meetings, one in the heart of the 
Mississippi Valley coal fields, and another in 
the heart of the Alleghenies, probably at Pitts- 
burgh. We will thus gain in Eastern member- 
ship and influence, and will become truly 
representative of the great American mining 
industries. We will then, the more easily, 
accomplish the great national purposes for which 
we have our being.”’ 

Impromptu as was the utterance, it was in a 
way climacteric. For true to his prediction, 
the next meeting was held at Pittsburgh, and 
the East opened its heart to the Congress. In 
fact within two years and by reason of the 
tremendous help given the original idea by the 
coal interests of the country, Congress passed 
the act creating the Bureau of Mines. 

The successful battle on the flotation of 
worthless mining stock by unscrupulous pro- 
moters took definite shape at this meeting. 

At this time, also, the objects of the American 
Mining Congress had crystallized into clear-cut 
issues, all of them of vast importance to the 
mining interests of the country. These had 
been carefully prepared by the officials, and 
President Richards, in reading them, said: 
“These summarize just what was presented to 
Secretary Garfield, and which seemed to him to 
justify us in our claim to the right to a Depart- 
ment. The American Mining Congress believes 
that the mining industry will be uplifted: 

“1. By the granting of continued and larger 
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appropriations for the investigations by the 
Geological Survey, so that the results may be 
reached rapidly enough to more nearly meet 
the growing needs of the country, including: 

“(a) The classification of the public lands; 

“‘(b) The exploration, surveying and mapping 
of the geological formations, ore bodies, mineral 
deposits, etc.; 

“‘(c) The investigations of the nature, extent 
and origin of these deposits and of the origin 
of the soils of the country. 

“2. By the establishment at this time of a 
Bureau of Mines, with ample authority and 
funds for the investigation of, and inquiries into: 

“(a) The methods and processes employed 
in the mining and quarrying industries and in 
the handling and treatment of mineral products 
with a view to aiding these industries, preventing 
mine and quarry accidents, and recommending 
appropriate legislation; 

““(b) The wise utilization and conservation of 
our mineral resources through the prevention of 
waste, the development of more efficient methods, 
ete.; 

“‘(c) The mining conditions; and the most 
efficient methods for the handling, treating and 
using of ores and other mineral products in 
foreign countries, with a view to benefitting 
American mining, quarrying and other mineral 
and metallurgical industries; 

““(d) The publication, in such form as to be 
really available, of the information obtained 
from all these investigations and inquiries; the 
wide and prompt distribution of these publica- 
tions among the mining men of the country; 
and cooperation of impartial Government experts 
in this educational work by public addresses in 
mining camps and at the meetings of men asso- 
ciated with mining and quarrying industries— 
with a view to the prevention of accidents, the 
preventing of waste, and more efficient work. 

“3. The above action is recommended with a 
view to the establishment from time to time of 
other allied bureaus and ultimately the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Mines if the condi- 
tions may warrant such action. 

“4. By revising existing legislation relative to 
mineral lands and mining: 

(a) To provide for the separation of surface 
from under-ground ownership, with a view to 
the independent development of the mining 
and of the agricultural or forest industries; 

“(b) To prevent fraud in the entry and 
patenting of mineral lands; and 

“(c) To facilitate the disposition of these 
lands by lease, sale, or otherwise, under such 
conditions as will best facilitate legitimate and 
practical mining.’ 

President Richards announced that when 
these were presented to Secretary of the Interior 
Garfield, he said: ‘‘I think you are entitled to a 
Bureau,” and President Roosevelt promised a 
definite recommendation in his next annual 
report. 

At the session of 1907, George Otis Smith, 
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director of the United States Geological Survey, 
presented an important paper on “The Possi- 
bilities and Limitations of Geological Survey 
Work as Applied to the Mining Industry,” and 
Edward Goodrich Acheson, the discoverer of a 
method for the manufacture of carborundum, 
discussed some of his remarkable experimental 
work in the production of crucibles from artificial 
graphites. At this session, too, the work of all 
the mining schools of the country was thoroughly 
gone into, and the first steps were taken to secure 
government aid for experimental work in 
mining States. 

In 1908, the American Mining Congress 
invaded the East, holding a session in Pittsburgh 
from December 2 to 5. And here the inspired 
prediction of Dr. Holmes became an historical 
fact. For the coal men not alone participated 
in the proceedings, but joined their problems 
and their energies to what, while national in 
scope, had up to this time been a purely Western 
organization. At Pittsburgh the American 
Mining Congress, in its membership, and in its 
activities, put on the purple toga of nation-wide 
cooperation. 

At the Pittsburgh convention the American 
Mining Congress definitely planned what up 
to this time had been but a tentative program 
for the most stringent possible “‘safety’’ legis- 
lation. 

The fact brought out that, in 1907, 3,000 
miners were killed in accidents, an increase of 
50 per cent over the record of 1906, brought 
home to the convention the need of the most 
drastic action. 

Congressman J. F. Burke, of Pennsylvania, 
and Congressman John C. Chaney, of Indiana, 
and Senator Charles Dick, of Ohio, took an 
active part in the proceedings at Pittsburgh, 
and were the sponsors for the measures which 
were later drafted into law, and which had been 
brought up and discussed at the meeting of the 
American Mining Congress at Pittsburgh. 

It is appropriate at this point to add that the 
impetus given for the enactment of ‘‘Safety’”’ 
measures at the Pittsburgh convention was far- 
reaching in its influence. Here is a record 
that speaks for itself. 


‘Rate | Killed 


| Production 
Em- per er 

Year ployed Killed 1 "000 

| jempl. tons 
1907 480,363,424 680,492 | 3,2 42| 4. 81) 6.78 
1908 415,842'698 690,438 21445! 3.60| 5.97 
1909 460,814,616 666,552 | 2,642| 3.96 5.73 
1910 501,596,378 725,030 2,821 | 3.89) 5.62 
1911 |496,371,126 728,348 2,656|.3.65| 5.35 
1912 (534,466,580 722,662 2'419 | 3.35) 4.53 
1913 |570,048,125 747,644 | 2,785| 3.73] 4.89 
1914 513,525,477 763,185 | 2.454| 3.22) 4.78 
1915 518,000,000 767,553 * 2,264 95| 4.37 
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Meantimé, acting on the humanitarian impulse 
created by this movement, many large industrial 
and railroad organizations have created special 
“Safety First’ movements, through which 
marvellous results are being obtained in the way 
of preventing accidents. 

t is interesting in this connection to note that 
one of the sessions of the American Mining 
Congress was held at the Government Station 
for investigation of mine explosions, which on 
that day, December 3, 1908, was formally opened, 
Hon. James R. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Interior, delivering the dedicatory address. 

The proceedings of the Congress at Pittsburgh 
commanded world-wide attention. Amon; the 
notable papers read were the following: ‘ ela- 
tion of the Federal Government to Mining,” by 
Senator Charles Dick, of Ohio; ‘Transportation 
of Mineral Products,” by Edward H. Harriman; 
“The Importance of Arbitration as a Factor in 
the Advancement of the Mining Industry,” by 
Carroll D. Wright; ‘The Federal Government in 
Its Relation to the Mining Industry,” by 
Secretary of the Interior, James R. Garfield; 
“Problems of the Coal Mining Industry,” by 
Dr. J. A. Holmes; ‘‘Conservation in the Coal 
Industry,” by John Mitchell; “Arbitration asa 
Factor in the Mining Industry,” iby as ae George 
Gray, of Delaware, an Lewis, 
President of the united ‘Mine Workers of 
America, and “Distribution of the Nation’s 
Mineral Wealth,” by George Otis Smith, 
Director of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

The twelfth annual session of the American 
Mining Con was held at Goldfield, from 
Gapseeher 2 o October 2, 1909, Judge J. H. 


Richards presiding. At this meeting Secre 
ean announced the first great 
the movement to establish a Bureau of Mines: 
“During the Sixtieth Congress,” he reported, 
“a bill was introduced in the Lower House for 
the creation of a Bureau of Mines, and passed 
by that body by a vote of 229 to 21. The bill 
was approved by the Senate Committee, but 
was talked to death in the final hours of the 
session. We will have to begin our work all 
over again.’ 

And the Congress went on record again with a 
determination to win out at the next session. 

Among the notable addresses at the Goldfield 
gathering, were the following: ‘National Prob- 
lems,” by Hon. Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada; 
“Silver and the National Government,’ "by Judge 
C. C. Goodwin, of Salt Lake City; ‘Inspection 
of Mines,” by Dr. J. A. Holmes; “The Mining 
Man’s Interest in Land Classification,” by 
George Otis Smith. 

Dr. E. R. Buckley, of Rolla, Mo., head of the 
Missouri School of Mines, took the presidency 
at the thirteenth annuai session which was held 
at Los Angeles from September 26 to October 1, 
1910. And at this Congress, Dr. J. A. Holmes 
delivered his first public address as head of the 

newly created Bureau of Mines. 

But the creation of the Bureau of Mines was 
a task that had its ramifications; and the Congress 
at Los Angeles lost no time in formulating by 
resolution much of the work it expected the new 
bureau to accomplish. 

- This covered a wide latitude from effective 
“Safety” measures for both coal and metal 
mines to a most comprehensive exploitation of 
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the, underground resources of the United States. 
It meant, moreover, that the Congress must put 
its shoulder to the wheel and urge the largest 
possible appropriation for effective work. 

It was at this session of the Congress that the 
movement for a thorough revision of the mining 
laws of the country, was given a decided step 
forward. 

But the most important report submitted was 
that of the Committee on Prevention of Mine 
Accidents. Its recommendations became of 
international interest and have since been 
incorporated into the statutes of many of the 
mining States of the country. The committee 
consisted of Walter R. “host, chairman, 

. Parke Channing, James Douglas, James R. 

indlay and John Hays Hammond. It was 
first appointed by the American Mining Congress 
in 1906, reported progress in 1907 and 1908, and 
in 1909 was given permission to submit its report 
to the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and to the Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of America as well as to the American Mining 
Congress. 

This committee collated the mining laws of 
all the States and of foreign countries, and 
from a study of these compiled the now famous 
model statute ‘‘Relating to metalliferous mines 
and to provide for the health and safety of 
persons employed in and about the same.” It 
gathered all available statistics on fatal mine 
accidents, and clearly established what had, 
up to this time, been only suspected, namely, 
that the loss of life in metal mining in the 
United States is fully as great as in coal mining. 
One of its most important recommendations, 
and which resulted in greater State appropria- 
tions through the West, was the concluding 
paragraph in its report on mine inspection. 

“In the opinion of the committee, the essential 
steps toward reducing the loss of life in metal- 
liferous mining are, ‘‘(1) a comprehensive and 
effective law; and (2) an adequate system of 
mine inspection. The latter is the keystone of 
progress. Much can be accomplished by an 
adequate system of mine inspection, even if a 
comprehensive law be lacking, but no matter how 
thorough and effective in theory a law may be, 
it will fail in its purpose unless provision be made 
for its sincere, impartial and positive enforce- 
ment by an adequate system of competent mine 
inspection. 

“To secure such a system of mine inspection, 
the States must appropriate a good deal more 
money than any has yet done. Each State 
must have a mine inspector, and he must be 
provided with a sufficient number of deputies 
to enable frequent inspections of all operating 
mines to be made. One inspection of a mine in 
a year is not enough. The inspector and depu- 
ties must, moreover, be provided with proper 
funds for clerical work, traveling expenses, etc. 
So far as we are aware, the State of Colorado 
makes the largest appropriation for inspection 
of metal mines, its appropriation being $25,000 
per year. Other important mining States 
appropriate only $10,000 per year. In the 
opinion of the committee, such appropriations 
are utterly inadequate. For States possessing 


a mining industry of the importance of that in 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, Nevada, California, 
and, in fact, all of the States and Territories 
west of the Rocky Mountains, an annual appro- 
priation of $50,000 to $100,000 per State is 
necessary. Such expenditures are thoroughly 
justified by the importance of the end to be 
gained.” 

At this session of the Congress another im- 
portant report was that of the Committee on 
“Standardization of Electrical Equipment in 
Coal Mines.” The proposed code of rules 
presented at this time, and as revised at the 
following sessions, have since been incorporated 
in the statutes of many of the States of the 
Union. 

Among the notable addresses at this session 
were the following: “The Bureau of Mines 
and Its Work,” by Dr. J. A Holmes; ‘Proposed 
Legislation for the Disposition of the Public 
Lands,” by Hon. Richard A. Ballinger; “Shall 
We Have Private Ownership or a Leasing 
System,” by Hon. F. W. Mondell; ‘Conservation 
as It Affects the Oil Industry,” by Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot. 

The fourteenth annual session was held in 
Chicago, from October 24 to October 28, 1911, 
Hon. John Dern, of Salt Lake City, presiding. 
The event of greatest import was the presence 
at this session of Hon. William H. Taft, President 
of the United States, who spoke on the topic, 
“The Government and the Mining Industry.” 
M. Jean de Pulligny, director of the French 
Mission of Engineers to the United States, was 
another notable guest whose address to the 
convention covered conditions of mining abroad. 
England and Canada also had prominent 
representatives in attendance who participated 
in the discussions. 

The subject of workmen’s compensation laws 
was ably discussed, the report of the committee 
on that topic furnishing the basis for most 
important legislation. 

At this session steps were taken to establish 
headquarters in Washington, and the by-laws 
were amended to permit of an extension of the 
work by admitting to membership coal mining 
organizations or kindred bodies. These changes 
have been of great import in the history of the 
American Mining Congress. By establishing 
its headquarters in Washington, the Congress 
was able to keep in close touch with Federal 
legislation on all mining subjects; to suggest 
measures approved by the conventions and to 
oppose whatever might be deemed injurious 
to the industry. 

Among the notable addresses at this conven- 
tion in addition to those already mentioned 
were the following: ‘The Public Land Question,” 
by Gov. William Spry, of Utah; “The Past, 
Present and Future of Copper,” by Horace J. 
Stevens, of Houghton, Mich.; ‘“The Economies 
of the Coal Industry,” by Carl Scholz, of 
Chicago; ‘‘What the West Needs in Coal Land 
Legislation,” by Dr. George Otis Smith, of 
Washington, ‘‘Alaskan Problems,’’ by Hon. 
Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, and 
“The Relation of Congress to the Mining 
Industry,” by Dr. Martin D. Foster, Chairman 
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of the House Committee on Mines and Mining. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress was held at Spokane, 
Wash., from November 25 to 29, 1912, Samuel 
A. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, presiding. 

The detailed report of the Committee on 
Standardization of Electrical Equipment in 
Metal Mines was submitted at this session, and 
is today considered an authoritative document 
in the compilation of legislation on this subject. 

Among the notable addresses at this session 
of the American Mining Congress were the 
following: ‘‘The National Forests and Develop- 
ment of Natural Resources,’’ by Henry S. 
Graves, United States Forester; ‘‘The Wash- 
ington Compensation Act,’’ by John H. Wallace, 
of Olympia, Wash., and ‘‘The Leasing of Mineral 
Lands,” by William Griffith, of Scranton, Pa. 

In 1913, the American Mining Congress held 
its sixteenth annual session at Philadelphia 
from October 20 to 24, David W. Brunton, of 
Colorado, presiding. The question of a revision 
of the mining laws of the country which had been 
agitated during successive Congresses, was now 
taking more definite shape. The cooperation 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and of the Mining Metallurgical Society of 
America, was announced, and it was hoped 
that the three bodies acting together would 
obtain the long sought for legislative reforms 
in Congress. 

Among the notable addresses at the Phila- 
delphia convention were the following: ‘Rela- 
tion of Big Business to Industrial Prosperity, 
with Special Reference to Mining,’’ by Dr. 
Charles A. Van Hise, President of the University 


of Wisconsin; “Conservation from the Western 
Standpoint,” by Senator John F. Shafroth, 
of Colorado; ‘‘Needed Changes in Our Mineral 
Land Laws,’ by Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of 
Montana; “Arbitration as a Factor in the 
Mining Industry,” by Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor; ‘“‘The Public Land Laws,” by Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, A. A. Jones; “Our 
Radium Resources,’’ by Charles L. Parsons, 
Chief of the Division of Mineral Technology, 
Bureau of Mines; ‘‘The Federal Government 
and the Mining Industry,” by Hon. M. D. Foster, 
Chairman of the House Committee of Mines 
and Mining, ‘‘Lessons of the Year in our Mining 
Industry,”’ by Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, Director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The seventeenth annual session, at Phcenix, 
Ariz., held from December 7 to 11, was presided 
over by Carl Scholz, of Chicago, and was 
marked by the last appearance at its session of 
the late Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, Director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

His remarks, brief as they were, had all the 
brilliancy of the past. He had traveled a long 
distance to be at these sessions which, to his 
far-seeing mind, formed the basis for all the 
success achieved in the establishment of the 
Bureau of Mines, and for whatever it could do 
in the future. Here, he felt, he was in touch 
with the mining men of the country, the working 
and the operating classes, the men who knew 
what was best for the industry. And so he 
came to speak when he was physically too weak 
to make such an effort. He had a message to 
deliver, but could not complete it, and, only 
when a friendly point of order was raised, did 
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he consent to take his seat. But these last 
remarks before the American Mining Congress 
contain a message of work, of duty yet to be 
performed. “Since the Bureau of Mines was 
organized,”’ said he, ‘‘there has been compara- 
tively little increase in the moneys appropriated 
for the actual investigations of mining, conse- 
quently we have not been able to do the amount 
of work which we would like to have done. Our 
plans for the present year are in no way enlarged 
upon those of the past year. Now, that is a 
condition which is going to continue as it is now 
until the mining people of this country make up 
their minds to the fact that they are not being 
treated on the square. You realize this very 
interesting information brought out by the 
President in his address the other evening 
that, whereas every miner in this country 
contributes something like $1,800 a year to the 
national wealth, as compared to $800 or $900 
contributed by every farmer of the country to 
the national wealth, at the same time the 
people of the United States contribute 28 to 
30 cents per capita for the advancement 
of agriculture and less than 2 cents per capita 
to the advancement of mining; that in spite of 
the fact that mining is the mdést hazardous of 
our great industries, and agriculture is the 
safest; that in mining we have one lot of mineral 
resources and that when they are gone, the 
nation must depend upon something else or 
some other country, whereas agriculture is a 
self-perpetuating industry. Why is it, that it 
is so difficult to get anything done out of the 
Federal or State Treasury on behalf of mining? 
And the first reason which I found in talking 


with members of Congress is the fact that 
when you talk to them about helping mining, 
what they see is the Homestake and the Tread- 
well and the United Verde and half a dozen 
great, big mines in the country, and they say, 
“Why, those fellows are rich enough to take care 
of themselves.’ They don’t see the small mines 
of the country; they don’t see the struggling 
miners who are trying to build up a great indus- 
try, and the reason they don’t see these things is 
because they are not presented to them; and in 
that connection I want to emphasize one of the 
most important lessons for this session of the 
Mining Congress to learn thoroughly, and that 
is that until the mining people of this country 
do what the railroad companies of the country 
are doing, educating public sentiment as to what 
the great industry is and what it means to this 
nation, the people | of the United States will 
never understand it.’ 

The letter from Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, was in a way a 
keynote for the work of the Congress: 

“Tt will always be a tribute to your foresight 
and energy,” he wrote, ‘that this new Bureau 
of Mines in the short period of its existence, 
with the kindly cooperation of State and other 
agencies, has been able, by persistent and 
intelligent effort, to turn an isolated, local move- 
ment for greater safety into a great national 
movement for ‘Safety First’ that has already 
gone beyond the mining industry into every 
industry of the country. I venture to say that 
thousands of lives have been saved by that 
movement and that many thousands more will 
be saved in the future. 


OFFICE IN WHICH THE STENOGRAPHICAL AND GENERAL CLERICAL WORK IS DONE 
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“Gratifying as the results of this life-saving 
campaign may have been, however, there is 
still vigorous work for your Congress to do. I 
am informed that during the last year, more 
than 3,000 men were killed and 100,000 injured 
in the mining and metallurgical industries of 
the country... . I suggest this situation 
as an opportunity for further endeavor on your 
part to cut down this excessive toll of death and 
injury. 
At this session a decided advance was made in 
formulating the views of the country on mine 
taxation and on mine law revision and putting 
both these topics into statutory shape. 

The first steps were also taken to establish, as 
an adjunct to the American Mining Congress, 
a Bureau of Mining Economics, which is to 
gather information covering every phase of 
practical mining, which is to keep in touch with 
markets, with production, with legal decisions, 
etc., etc. This movement is still under serious 
consideration and is making good headway. 

At this convention it was determined to begin 
the publication of the MIN'NG CONGRESS 
JourRNAL, the first issue of which appeared in 
January, 1915. 

The eighteenth annual convention was held 
in San Francisco, from September 20 to 22, 
President Carl Scholz, presiding. The notable 
event of the gathering was the Holmes Memorial 
Service, at which a vast host of admirers and 
friends paid tributes to the work and character 
of the late Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
All of the great problems which had come 
before the American Mining Congress in 
past sessions and _ still needed settlement 


were carefully discussed and prepared for 
presentation to State and national legislative 
bodies. Among the notable addresses at this 
convention was that by the successor of Dr. 
Holmes as Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Hon. Van H. Manning. His presentation of 
“What the Bureau of Mines, in the Department 
of the Interior, Is Doing and Hopes to Do for 
the Metalliferous Mining Industry,” was master- 
ful and comprehensive. 

Other notable addresses at this session were 
the following: “Plain Writing,” by Dr. George 
Otis Smith; “Prejudice against Regulation,” by 
Rush C. Butler; “California's Water Infiltration 
Law,” by Fletcher Hamilton; ‘‘Federal Control 
of Water Power,’ by Hon. J. H. Richards; 
“The Need of Better Mining Education,” by 
Charles F. Willis; ‘“The Development of Mine 
Taxation in Arizona, ” by G. H. Dowell; “‘Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance and the Coal 
Mining Industry,” by Herbert M. Wilson; 
“The New Plan of Mining Insurance,” by 
David Ross; “Mining Hazards on the Pacific 
Coast,” by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, and 
“Future of the American Zinc Industry,” 
by Otto Ruhl. 

This history of the American Mining Congress 
is compiled largely from the records of the con- 
ventions held from year to year, and to a great 
extent, and necessarily, bridges over an immense 
amount of labor done by officials and committees 
between sessions. But it would not be a histo: 
in any sense if it did not include as far as this 
is possible, some mention of what one must 
call the more intimate work of the Congress. 

When James F. Callbreath was elected 
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secretary, in 1904, at the Portland convention, 
the Congress felt’ that its influence must not 
begin and end with annual discussions and 
resolutions. Here were the expressions, the 
sentiments, here was the consensus of opinion 
of the mining men of the country. It was 
imperative that these recommendations should 
be shaped into laws, both State and national, 
and to Mr. Callbreath, as secretary, was given 
the task of driving home, so to speak, the 
determinations of the Congress. How well the 
task was done, how brilliantly and conscienti- 
ously the purposes of the Mining Congress 
were brought to the attention of the law makers 
of the land, is best attested by the results. 
The task was, in many respects, herculean, for 
there were vast interests opposing age’ pro- 
gressive movement of the Congress. And it 
was sheer grit, and a gripping persistence on 
the part of the officials of the Congress and the 
men who worked with them in the intervals 
between conventions that wrested from legis- 
lators, State and national, important reforms 
that have bettered the working conditions in 
the mines, have saved the lives of thousands of 
workmen, changes that have made mining invest- 
ment safe and stable, new laws that have uplifted 
the mining industry of the country. 

And the work of preparing for the conventions, 
of mapping out programs, of securing speakers 
of note, of interesting a greater number of mining 
men in the cooperative work of the Congress, 
all the vast details of preliminary work, has been 
done by Mr. Callbreath with rare zeal and 
intelligence, and is reflected in a constantly 
growing organization and in more and more 
interesting and instructive conventions. 

In 1913, Carl Scholz, of Chicago, was elected 
President of the American Mining Congress. 
He was re@lected at both the following conven- 
tions, and without reflecting on the many capable 
executives of the past, it is but just to him to say, 
that no one has had the welfare of the Congress 
more at heart, no one has ever served it with a 
greater zeal for the advance of the mining 
interests in America. No task in behalf of the 
industry proved too arduous for him to under- 
take, and no executive has ever carried out with 
greater skill and with more success the deter- 
minations of the Congress. 


OFFICES ARE REPRESENTATIVE 


American Mining Congress Housed in a 
Manner Compatible with the Dignity of 
a Great National Industry. 


Offices in Washington are maintained by 
the American Mining Congress on a scale com- 
patible with the dignity of an organization 
representing the great mining industry of the 
nation. These offices are in the new Munsey 
Building, which is one of the beautiful edifices 
gracing the busiest section of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The American Mining Congress occupies 
offices Nos. 743, 744, 745 and 746. These of- 
fices are en suite, and are in that portion of 


the edifice adjoining the Geological Survey 
Building. 

Accompanying this article are cuts showing 
the interior views of the five spacious rooms 
occupied by the Mining Congress. 

When any one interested in mining is in 
Washington he is invited to make the Mining 
Congress offices his headquarters. 


ARIZONA BEGAN PRODUCING 
COPPER STEADILY IN 1875 


The steady output of copper from Arizona 
began in 1875. There was an intermittent 
production, however, prior to that date. A 
record of production exists as early as 1862, 
says B.S. Butler, of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Since 1880 the growth of the copper mining 
industry in Arizona has been steady and rapid. 
At the close of 1915 Arizona had recorded a 
production of 5,072,851,628 pounds of copper or 
24 per cent of the total output of the country. 
It ranks third among the States in total pro- 
duction. 


WASHINGTON COAL MARKETS 
BEING SUPPLIED FROM CANADA 


The removal of the duty on coal has allowed 
increasing quantities of Canadian coal to enter 
the Washington markets, coal from Vancouver 
Island now being used extensively in the Puget 
Sound cities and British Columbian coal from 
the Crow’s Nest district entering the Spokane 
district according to the U. S. Geological Survey. 
The bunker trade has fallen off since the war 
began, and the number of vessels entering the 
Sound ports has decreased. This is offset to 
some extent by vessels having westbound 
cargoes above normal now taking on fuel coal 
in Washington (or Vancouver, British Columbia) 
ports rather than carrying sufficient Japanese 
coal for the round trip. A material betterment 
in the lumber market, the principal industry 
of the Northwest, will, of course, benefit the 
coal producers. 


SHOOTING FROM THE SOLID 
FORBIDDEN IN SOME STATES 


Opposition to shooting from the solid has 
developed, because it is injurious to the mining 
property in that the unusual charges of powder 
weaken the roof and pillars, which increases the 
liability to falls of roof and coal, the most 
prolific cause of fatal accidents to coal miners. 
Another objection to this method is that the 
heavy charges of powder required to blow down 
the coal where it has not been previously under- 
cut or sheared, result in the production of a 
much higher proportion of fine coal and render 
the lump coal so friable that it disintegrates 
in handling and in transportation. With the 
growing use of mechanical stokers and of 
powdered coal, the latter objection is losing 
much of its force, but the danger attending the 
method has been in no wise diminished, and it 
2 forbidden by law in some of the coal-mining 

tates. 
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Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, who will speak 
on “The Federal Trade Commission and the Mining 
Industry.’ 


NUMEROUS SMELTING PLANTS 
ARE TREATING COPPER 


Smelting plants which treated copper in the 
United States during 1915 are as follows: 
Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz.; Shannon 
Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz.; Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz.; Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz.; Old 
Dominion Copper Mining & Smelting Co., 
Globe, Ariz.; American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Hayden, Ariz.; Consolidated Arizona Smelting 
Co., Humboldt, Ariz.; United Verde Copper 

o., Jerome, Ariz.; International Smelting & 
Refining Co., Miami, Ariz.; Detroit Copper 
Mining Co., Morenci, Ariz.; Penn Mining Co., 
Campo Seco, Cal.; Mammoth Copper Mining 
Co., Kennett, Cal.; Mountain Copper Co., 
Martinez, Cal.; Wanakah Mining Co., Ouray, 
Colo.; Ohio & Colorado Smelting & Refining 
Co., Salida, Colo.; Baltimore Copper Smelting 
& Rolling Co., Baltimore, Md.; Lake Superior 
Smelting Co., Hancock, Mich.; Quincy Mining 
Co., Hancock, Mich.; Michigan Smelting Co., 
Houghton, Mich.; Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.. 
Hubbell, Mich.; Missouri Copper Mountain 
Mining Co., Sullivan, Mo.; Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont.; East Butte 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont.; Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Great Falls, Mont.; Ameri- 
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can Smelting & Refining Co., Omaha, Nebr.; 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., McGill, Nev.; 
United States Metals Refining Co., Chrome 
N. J.; American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Maurer, N. J.; Balbach Smelting & Refining 
ox, Newark, N. J.; Raritan Copper Works, 
Perth Amboy, N N. J.; Santa Fe Gold & Copper 


Mining Co., San Pedro, N. Mex.; Nichols 
Copper Co., Laurel Hill, ennessee 
Copper Co., Copperhill, Tenn.; Ducktown 


Sulphur, Copper & Iron Co. (Ltd.), Isabella, 
Tenn.; American Smelting & Refining Co., El 
Paso, Tex.; Garfield Smelting Co., Garfield, 
Utah; International Smelting & Refining Co., 
International, Utah; Norfolk Smelting Co., 
West Norfolk, Va.; Tacoma Smelting Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


ANTHRACITE COAL USED IN 
COMPARATIVELY LIMITED AREA 


“Anthracite is shipped to nearly every State 
in the Union and to many foreign countries. 
The major portion is consumed in the territory 
near Pennsylv: ania, including Canada. In the 
larger eastern cities its use has become a neces- 
sity, but farther west and south anthracite is 
more of a luxury than a necessity, and in the 
States most remote from the East the quantity 
consumed is small,” says C. E. Lesher, of the 
Geological Survey. 

“The output of the anthracite mines is care- 
fully crushed, cleaned, and divided into sizes 
by a process and at a cost that render it little 
less than a manufactured product. There are 
ten of these sizes, each with its price and special 
use. Two major divisions are recognized, 
however—the prepared or domestic sizes, in- 
cluding broken, egg, stove, and chestnut, which 
range from 4 inches down to three-fourths of an 
inch, and the steam coal, including pea, buck- 
wheat, buckwheat No. 2 (rice), and buckwheat 
No. 3 (barley), which range from three-fourths 
to one-sixteenth of an inch. The domestic sizes 
are in greatest demand and consequently bring 
the highest prices. Attention in preparation is 
therefore directed to obtaining the largest pos- 
sible proportion of those sizes, and the finer 
coal resulting from the crushing is a by-product. 
It is not possible, however, to increase the pro- 
portion of domestic sizes beyond 60 to 65 per 
cent of the coal shipped, or 50 to 55 per cent of 
the total product.” 


CLEMENTS IN TEMPORARY CHARGE 
OF MINING TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. J. K. Clements has taken charge of the 
division of mineral technology at the Bureau of 
Mines during the absence of Dr. Chas. L. 
Parsons. In order to take over this work it was 
necessary for Director Manning to secure a 
furlough for Dr. Clements from the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard. Dr. Clements is a major 
in this organization and has been doing duty on 
the border. 
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SYSTEM REPLACES CHAOS AT MINE DISASTERS 
UNDER BUREAU OF MINES PLAN 


Inexpensive Organization among Sesto of Mine Provides for All Contingencies 
That May Arise in Case of Accident—Plan Discussed in Bulletin 
Now Being Distributed 


The manner in which the Bureau of Mines is 
turning chaos into systematic rescue work 
is shown in the publication of “Rescue and 
Recovery Operations in Mines after Fires and 
Explosions.” The authors of this bulletin are 
James W. Paul and H. M. Wolflin. An unusu- 
ally large number of this bulletin will be dis- 
tributed. 

Following disasters in mines the history of such 
catastrophes is that much confusion and lack of 
systematic efforts at rescue work result. Essen- 
tial equipment often is lacking. At times fore- 
men are cut off in the mine and_no one is at hand 
to take charge of the rescue ‘operations. This 
bulletin urges systematic preparation for possible 
accidents. It is published in the new pocket 
size, which form is to be adopted in the publica- 
tion of a number of Bureau publications, which 
it is desired to have conveniently in hand in case 
of accidents. 

Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau, in 
his preface to this bulletin says: 

In the course of the work being done by 
the Bureau of Mines to increase health, 
safety and efficiency in the mineral industries 
there is need of close and intimate association 
and cooperation with other agenies working 
for the same end. The bureau gladly acknowl- 
edges the work done by the States, by tech- 
nical societies and local institutions, cham- 
bers of commerce, miners’ organizations, oper- 
tors and many other agencies, and seeks to 
make use of their results in planning its own 
investigations. 

The Federal Constitution recognizes certain 
functions of the States which are commonly 
known as State rights. The Bureau of Mines 
does not attempt to usurp any of these func- 
tions, but seeks to cooperate with ‘the States 
in investigations that will benefit a State and 
the Federal Government. Because the Govern- 
ment through its greater resources is able to 
carry on more extensive and longer investi- 
gations, it is generally better able to com- 
mand the services of specially trained men, 
and the State receives a benefit through co- 
operation that it could not obtain otherwise. 

Without the aid of the operator who has 
developed the mines, the bureau could ac- 
complish little in an effort to be of service 
to the mining industry. Aided by the kindly 
cooperative spirit of mine owners and opera- 
tors, the bureau can prosecute its work. In- 
vestigations conducted within mines by the 
engineers of the bureau have a scientific and 
practical value that in time will innure to 


the benefit of both operators and miners, as 
well as to State mine inspectors. 

At times of explosions and other disasters 
the engineers of the bureau come in intimate 
contact with the inspectors, who, in all in- 
stances, have extended the courtesies of their 
State. 

On many occasions when rescue men of the 
Bureau of Mines have reached mines in which 
miners have been imprisoned by explosions 
or fires, the inspectors have availed them- 
selves of the services of the trained men by 
consulting as to methods of procedure and the 
advisability of permitting explorations in ad- 
vance of the fresh air by crews wearing 
breathing apparatus. In a number of in- 
stances the inspector himself has donned ap- 
paratus and directed the rescue crews. 

In the work of the bureau’s rescue crews 
full cooperation with the inspector or in- 
spectors is of prime importance, as in most 
instances the management of the mine turns 
over to the inspector the direction of the 
work incident to rescuing entombed men and 
to recovering the dead and injured. 


THE MINER 


So much is dependent on the miner, whose 
work and acts control his own safety, that the 
bureau has taken every opportunity to co- 
operate with him and to receive his assistance 
and advice. Miners have been especially un- 
selfish and helpful, not only to the bureau, 
but to the mine owner, in assisting in mine 
recovery and rescue operations; they have 
gladly volunteered to receive training in the 
modern methods of rescue and first-aid work, 
and now compose the growing army of 
trained men ready to offer aid at time of 
need. 

A large part of the work of the bureau deals 
purely with investigations of the causes and 
the prevention of accidents, and seeks to in- 
crease safety and health in the mining indus- 
try. Investigations are conducted in a mine 
after an explosion or fire in order to obtain 
information of scientific value for conducting 
experiments that will show the cause of the 
explosion, fire or other accident, and will de- 
velop methods of prevention. 

The Bureau of Mines, with much care and 
at much expense, has collected information 
in the United States and in Europe on mining 
methods and the prevention of accidents. 
Having thus a store of knowledge on many 
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subjects of vital importance to the mining 
industry and to the safety of the mine work- 
ers, as well as the knowledge gained through 
experiments in laboratories and mines, the 
bureau endeavors to impart the information 
to the miner, the operator and all others con- 
cerned in mining. For this reason the bureau 
is conducting an educational campaign in all 
the mining centers of the country by means of 
public lectures illustrated with lantern slides 
and moving pictures, by teaching first aid to 
the injured, by training miners in the use of 
rescue breathing apparatus, and by lectures 
on rescue and recovery methods. All of this 
instruction is furnished without cost to the 
miner. 


POLICE POWER 


The Bureau of Mines has no authority of 
law to enter any private mine or to require 
any operator or miner to observe any law or 
regulation. As the mines are the property of 
the mine owners, members of the bureau gain 
admittance to any mine only through the in- 
vitation or the permission of the owner or 
the officials of a mine. Through this freedom 
of entry extended by the operators the bureau 
has obtained much valuable scientific infor- 
mation. This information has been carefully 
guarded to prevent its being used in such a 
way as would antagonize mine owners and 
lead to free entry to their mines being denied 
the bureau’s engineers. The bureau’s adher- 
ence to this practice, in compliance with 
regulations of the Interior Department, has 
been the occasion of some misunderstanding 
when engineers of the bureau have been sub- 
poenaed to testify before coroners’ juries, who 
under State laws are required to place the 
blame for criminal acts or for negligence. 

The bureau has no authority to enforce any 
of its recommendations, still less to enforce 
any provision of State laws. At the best, it 
can only recommend and leave the operator 
and the miner free to adopt or to reject. The 
recommendations of the bureau to the gen- 
eral mining public are printed in the publi- 
cations issued by the bureau. After an in- 
vestigation of a mine disaster a report is pre- 
pared for the benefit of those engineers of 
the bureau who are engaged in studying 
methods of accident prevention. The report 
contains the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the engineer who conducted the in- 
vestigation in the mine. At the request of 
the operator a copy of the report is furnished 
for his confidential information. As a rule, 
the operator has endeavored to adopt the 
recommendations in the subsequent operation 
of the mine. 

The Bureau of Mines intends to publish, 
from time to time, combined reports in which, 
without the mines being named, the results of 
inquiries regarding causes and effects of dif- 
ferent features of disasters will be stated for 
the benefit of students of mine methods, and 
primarily to point out ways in which disasters 
may be prevented. 


POLICY IN COOPERATIVE WORK 


The bureau aims to extend its educational 
work, to train a large number of miners in 
the use of rescue breathing apparatus, to in- 
duce operators to establish rescue stations 
provided with breathing apparatus, and to 
keep crews of men trained to use the appa- 
ratus immediately when life may be saved. 
When a disaster imprisons miners, the near- 
est trained rescue men and rescue car or 
truck of the bureau is dispatched to render all 
possible assistance to those in charge of the 
rescue and recovery operations. The bureau’s 
men have no authority to assume charge of 
ary of the work, and do so only at the re- 
quest of the mine officials. On arrival at the 
mine, the bureau’s men confer with the of- 
ficial in charge and the State Mine Inspector, 
and tender any assistance that may be of nse 
in rescuing imprisoned men. In the conduct 
of rescue operations the bureau’s men exer- 
cise their best judgment in the part they nay 
take; they observe the regulations for their 
own safety and the safety of others who may 
be working under their direction. 

To facilitate the work of rescue and recov- 
ery the officials of the mine should summon 
twenty or more trained rescue men to work in 
cooperation with the bureau’s men, as res- 
cue operations require thorough organization. 
To be effective, the crews must work system- 
atically and keep in good physical con- 
dition, observing the rules for periods of 
work and rest. Thus, if the rescue work is to 
be continued, the need of having on hand at 
least twenty trained men is evident. 

The Bureau of Mines maintains only one 
trained rescue man at each of its several sta- 
tions, and not over three on any one of its 
cars, and such a small force can not conduct 
rescue or recovery work without assistance. 
The Bureau is not able financially to keep in 
its employ at each station and on each car 
enough trained men to make a properly con- 
stituted rescue crew, therefore in order to ac- 
complish rescue work the services of trained 
miners must be obtained. To procure this 
additional assistance involves expenditure for 
transportation, subsistence and wages during 
the time the miners are absent from their 
regular work, and this expenditure the opera- 
tor of the mine in which an explosion or fire 
occurs is expected to meet. In all the prin- 
cipal coal and metal mining districts enough 
miners and mine employes have now been 
trained to permit the quick assembling of 
a large number of men trained to assist in 
mine recovery work. 

Where such arrangements are made possible 
the bureau will furnish rescue apparatus from 
its nearest station or car, and the trained en- 
gineers and miners of the bureau will be on 
hand as soon as they can be to direct or ad- 
vise and assist in conducting in the safest 
manner the exploration of the mine for re- 
covering entombed miners and for locating 
any fires. The bureau’s men will work under 
the direction of the official in charge, or of 
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the State Inspector, but will take only such 
responsibility as pertains to safe methods and 
the work of the rescue crews wearing breath- 
ing apparatus. 

Evidently mine operators should provide 
local rescue stations at individual mines or a 
joint station for a group of mines, and equip 
the station with rescue apparatus ready for 
immediate use, so that they need not depend 
on the bureau’s apparatus, which may have 
to be transported many miles, and not reach 
the scene of the disaster until after many 
hours or the greater part of a day. 


LABOR REPRESENTS MORE 
THAN HALF OF COAL’S PRICE 


Labor is the item of largest importance in the 
business of producing coal. It is generally 
considered that the mining rate—that is, the 
contract price paid the miner for loading out 
the coal—is about one-half the cost of the coal 
on board the railroad cars, or one-half the 
mining cost. When to the miner’s compensa- 
tion is added the cost of the day labor in and 
about the mines, it is seen that considerably 
more than one-half the total cost of a ton of 
coal is due to labor. 

The average daily output per employe varies 
in different districts and is determined by a 
number of factors, among the most important 
of which are thickness of coal bed, use of mining 
machines, efficiency of labor, and particularly 
efficiency of management. The average daily 
output has exhibited a steady upward tendency 
and in the period from 1900 to 1915 has declined 
but four times—in 1901, in 1903, an abnormal 
year in coal mining because of the anthracite 
strike in 1902, and in 1907 and 1913, both 
record years for the coal industry as regards 
quantity of output. Undoubtedly this im- 
provement is due to better methods of mining, 
involving not only the greater use of cutting 
machines but also improved haulage systems 
and other mechanical and engineering features. 
When the demand for coal is slack and prices 
fall off, there is incentive to conserve labor; but 
when every effort is directed toward increasing 
output to meet strong demand at rising prices, 
efficiency is allowed to slacken. Such conditions 
account for the decline in the quantity of daily 
output per employe in 1907 and 1913. 

The average annual output per employe 
depends upon the daily rate and the number of 
active days. The best efforts of all concerned 
cannot greatly affect the daily rate within any 
short period, and record outputs are therefore 
obtained by increasing the number of men and by 
working the mines a greater number of days. 
The total number of men engaged in mining 
bituminous coal has, with a few slight exceptions, 
shown increase in each succeeding year from 
1900 to 1914, and the average number of days 
the men worked has varied up or down with the 
increase or decrease in the total production. 

The record for 1915 presents a striking excep- 
tion to the general tendency, for although there 
was (compared with 1914) an increase in total 
output, accompanied by a greater number of 


DR. W. R. WHITNEY 
Research expert of the General Electric Company, who 


will s on “Necessity for Research Work in the 
United States.” 


active days, the number of employes decreased 
notably. When considered in connection with 
the statistics of previous years, this decrease is 
seen to be abnormal and indicates at least the 
beginning of a shortage in labor, substantiating 
the views of those in the industry that such a 
shortage was imminent during the closing 
months of 1915 and was not seriously felt only 
because of the halt in production caused by 
the shortage in cars. 

With the increase of wages that were made in 
April, 1916, and the opportunity for more than 
the usual number of days’ work, the coal miners 
- sharing very fully in the general prosperity 
of 1916. 


BAIN EN ROUTE TO CHINA 
TO EXAMINE MINES 


H. F. Bain, formerly editor of the Mining 
Magazine, of London, was in Washington re- 
cently. Mr. Bain is now engaged in professional 
work and isen route to China where he will make 
examinations of properties. He also expects to 
do some professional work in Siberia before 
returning to the United States. 


W. C. Phalen, who recently joined the divi- 
sion of mining technology of the Bureau of 
Mines, has begun work on a special treatise 
on salt. Later he will have a similar report on 
manganese. 
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DR. F. G. COTTRELL 
Chief Metallurgist, Bureau of Mines 


IRON ORE TONNAGE THROUGH 
SAULT CANAL TAKES BIG JUMP 


An increase of nearly 2,000,000 tons of iron 
ore passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
during September, a report to the Department of 
Commerce shows. There was also a healthy 
increase in the amount of copper shipped by the 
way of the canal. Pig iron shipments more 
than doubled. West bound coal increased 
markedly. This applies to both bituminous 
and anthracite. 

During the six months ending with September, 
there was an increase of iron ore from 33,761,752 
tons in 1915 to 47,370,350 tons in 1916. West 
bound bituminous coal for the six months ending 
September, 1916, was 11,030,178 tons as com- 
pared with 8,106,063 tons in 1915. 


Firm Changes Name 


G. L. Simonds & Co., of 230 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, announces a change in name. 
In the future the company will be known as the 
Vulcan Fuel Economy Co. 

The corporation simply adopts a new name. 
The personnel and policies of the organization 
remain the same. The only change, in addition 
to that of the name, is an increase in capital. 


MORE THAN HALF BITUMINOUS 
COAL MINED BY MACHINES 


The proportion of machine-mined bituminous 
coal to the total putput has increased each year. 
In 1915 the proportion was 55 per cent, twice 
that of 1903, twelve years before, and the number 
of tons so mined in 1915 was more than three 
times that in 1903. It is interesting to note that 
among the nine States ranking highest in order 
of bituminous production—that is, producing 
8,000,000 tons or more—all but two, Alabama 
and Colorado, showed more than half mined by 
machines; and that among all the other States 
only two, Montana and Michigan, recorded like 
proportions. 


FOSTER WANTS ACTION ON BILL 
AT SHORT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Efforts will be made by Dr. Martin D. Foster, 
chairman of the Committee an Mines and 
Mining, to get action on his bill, providing for 
the revision of the mining code, at the short 
session of Congress. All members of the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining have been asked to 
meet in Washington ten days prior to the meet- 
ing of Congress so that consideration of the bill 
may be begun at that time. 
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H. E. WILLARD 
Who will speak on “Cooperation.” 


MOVEMENTS OF COAL LAST MONTH 
EXCEEDED SHIPMENTS OF 1915 


The following is a statement of carloads of 
bituminous coal and beehive coke that orig- 
inated on forty-nine railroads in September, 
1916, compiled from reports received by the 
Geological Survey, prior to noon, October 16. 

Comparative figures are based on reports 
of 49 roads for September, 1916. 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1916. 1916 1915. 
Carloads of bitumi- 
Hows 441,256 455,453 437,267 
Carloads of beehive 
coke (9 roads)... 54,664 51,834 46,976 


September, 1916, showed an increase in ship- 
ments of bituminous coal of 0.9 per cent over 
September, 1915, and a decrease of 3 per cent 
from August, 1916. The increases in ship- 
ments of beehive coke for the same month 
were 16 per cent and 5 per cent, respectively. 

The heavy movement in August is thought 
to be due to unusually large purchases when 
the railroad strike was threatened. 


BUREAU OF MINES ENGINEER 
DIES IN AN EFFORT TO 
REACH ENTOMBED MEN 


In an effort to reach entombed men in the 
mine of the Jamison Coal and Coke Company, 
at Barrackville, W. Va., Lewis M. Jones, one 
the Bureau of Mines mining engineers, was 
overcome and died before he could be re- 
moved from the mine. 

Mr. Jones was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
took up his residence in Pittsburgh after he 
entered the employ of the Bureau of Mines, 
February 15, 1909. He was a graduate of the 
Columbia School of Mines, New York City, 
and was an honor man in his studies. He leaves 
a wife and one child. 

“The death of Mr. Jones is a heavy blow to 
the Bureau of Mines,”’ said Director Manning. 
“He was a mining engineer of exceptional 
ability and was perhaps the best man we had 
in directing rescue work at disasters. Under 
the chief mining engineer of the Bureau, Mr. 
Jones had charge of the experimental mine of the 
Bureau at Bruceton, Pa., a few miles outside of 
Pittsburgh, and in this capacity developed 
many safeguards that are not only saving life in 
the coal mines, today, but will be instrumental 
in the saving of thousands of lives in the future. 
It was at this mine that the coal operators of the 
United States received their first real impressions 
of the destructiveness of an explosion of coal 
dust without the presence of gas and were given 
demonstrations as to the methods to be pursued 
in preventing such disasters. As a result of 
Mr. Jones’ efforts, there has been a great de- 
crease in the number of dust explosions. The 
fact that the death record among the miners 
last year was the lowest in the last sixteen years 
emphasizes the worth of Mr. Jones’ efforts in 
behalf of the miners. 

““Mr. Jones had been an important factor in 
the development of more orderly and safer 
methods of rescue work. He dies a martyr to 
the cause, like three other rescuers of the Bureau 
have died. 

“The roll of Bureau of Mines heroes who have 
given up their lives to save others now includes 
Joseph E. Evans, rescuer, killed at Throop, Pa., 
April 7, 1911; John Ferrell, killed at Cherry 
Valley mine, Cherry Valley, Pa., January 20, 
1912; Edward Evans, killed at Rock Springs, 
Wyo., September 30, 1913; and Mr. Jones, 
killed’ this morning at Barrackville, W. Va.” 


Fuel Oil Hurts Texas Coal 


Coal mined in Texas competes with fuel oil 
and natural gas and also with coal from Alabama 
and from New Mexico and Colorado, and the 
increased use of fuel oil and natural gas has had 
the effect of decreasing the demand for coal in 
that region. 
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IMPORTATIONS BLAMED FOR 
DROP IN THE PRICE OF ZINC 


Continued activities are reported from the 
mining fields, except those producing zinc, the 
low price of which continues, says the October 
report of the Kansas City Bank to the Federal 
Reserve Board. A dependable authority claims 
that it is now established that the drop in prices 
is caused by importations, Australia sending 
30,000 tons monthly and Mexico 15,000 tons 
monthly to the smelters. The greatest activity 
in this district is in the Miami field in Oklahoma. 
Joplin, the center of this mining district, has 
been undergoing a great building boom, indicat- 
ing that the temporary mining slump has had 
little effect on commercial activity. The pro- 
duction in the Joplin district for the thirty-six 
weeks of 1916, ending September 10, had a total 
value of $23,881,158, whereas the value of the 
total production for the entire year, 1915, was 
but $26,038,650. © 

The Cripple Creek (Colo.) district shows a 
production for the month,of August totaling 
95,268 tons, with a bullion value of $1,294,342. 
The increase over July approximates 10,000 
tons and $100,000 in valuation. Colorado 
mines during the first six months of this year 
gave employment to 15,000 men, an increase of 
50 per cent over the number of men employed 
in the same period in 1915. Sixty-four mining 
companies in this State are said to have paid 
out in excess of $80,000,000, and this does not 
include all the mines in operation. 

The recent increase of 6 cents in the price 
of silver means an average increase of about 
15 per cent in net earnings of the average silver 
producer. Colorado marketed 1,505 tons of 
ore and concentrates of tungsten, valued at 
$3,648,000, the first six months of this year, ac- 
cording to figures very recently made public. 
The mining outlook in the Goldfield (Colo.) 
district is affording the utmost satisfaction to 
those interested in the development work in 
that district. Two flotation plants, with a 
combined capacity of 1,200 tons daily, are now 
in operation. This is a system of recovering 
ores by oil flotation, by which system deep- 
level ore can be treated at low cost and with a 
high extraction of the metallic contents. 

Labor conditions are generally upon a satis- 
factory basis. Unsettled conditions have pre- 
vailed in the ranks of mine laborers, but most 
of the differences have been amicably settled 
through conferences. One such conference in- 
volved the action of 35,000 miners. 


Production Fluctuates Slightly 


Anthracite is a fuel of domestic use and does 
not enter into the industries like bituminous coal, 
and therefore does not respond, save'in a general 
way, to the influences affecting trade. The 
rate of production is not subject to the varia- 
tions that attend bituminous coal, but the 
average value shows much the same tenden 
noted with soft coal, although the range is muc 
greater. 


THEODORE F. VAN WAGONEN 
Who will speak on “‘Extralateral Rights” 


Phosphate Rock Output Decreases 


The phosphate rock marketed in the United 
States in 1915 amounted to 1,835,667 long tons, 
valued at $5,413,449. Compared with the 
production of 1914, which was 2,734,043 long 
tons, valued at $9,608,041, this was a decrease 
of 898,376 long tons, or nearly 33 per cent, and 
in value of $4,194,592, or nearly 44 per cent. 


Less Demand for Kansas Coal 


In common with the other coal-producing 
States in the southwestern territory Kansas 
depends on the railroads as the principal market 
for its coal. The well-directed efforts of the 
railroad officials in effecting economy in the use 
of coal and the large use of oil as fuel have tended 
to curtail production of coal in the south- 
western area during the last few years. 


Delivers Geological Lectures 
E. W. Shaw of the Geological Survey recently 


delivered several Ss lectures at the 
University of Chicago. ile in Ulinois he paid 
a visit to the gravel and clay deposits of southern 
Illinois. He also visited oil and gas fields of 
eastern Kentucky where the Survey is beginning 
a general study. 


—.. 


MUCH CLASSIC COPPER GROUND INSPECTED BY 
MINING ENGINEERS IN ARIZONA 


Trip Under the Auspices of the American Institute of Mining Engineers Reported 
to Have Been a Great Treat—With Mines Working at Capacity and 
Smelters in Full Blast Opportunities for Inspection Were Good 


By H. 
Geologist, Southern Railway Co. 


The Arizona meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers has been voted 
by many, the most successful and enjoyable in 
the history of the institute. The committee on 
arrangements who enabled us to see so much 
classic copper ground in such a short time is 
certainly to be congratulated, and the com- 
mittee on transportation is also due a vote of 
thanks for the excellent train service and 
dining-car service throughout the entire trip. 

The train which left New York on September 
14, with only one special Pullman, by the time 
it reached Bisbee on September 20, had fourteen 
special Pullmans—including two private cars. 
The greatest number of men on the train at one 
time is reported to have been about 210. 

Mr. Carl Scholz, president, American Mining 
Congress, and manager, Mining and Fuel De- 

rtment, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Relleay Company, shortened the hours be- 
tween Chicago and El Paso by distributing 
through the train maps showing the mineral 
resources of the Rock Island System and per- 
sonally calling attention to points of interest 
visible from the train. - 

We arrived at El Paso about 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the seventeenth, and were 
met at the train by a large reception committee 
who took us directly from the train in private 
autos through the military camps, where some 
120,000 soldiers were under canvas, and then 
through the beautiful residence section of the 
city. Later in the afternoon we were conducted 
by Mr. Karl Eilers through the smelting plant 
of the American Smelting and Refining Company. 
In the evening we were entertained at the Toltec 
pene where we were given a typical Mexican 

inner. 


MENU 


TORONJA 
ENCHILADAS CON HUEVOS 
TAMALES DE POLLO 
TORTILLAS 
FRIJOLES REFRITOS 
NIEVE NAPOLITANA 
QUEQUI 
CAFE 


The trip from El Paso to Santa Rita was made 
over night, and after breakfast at Santa Rita on 
the morning of the eighteenth, we were given 
a bird’s-eye view of the enormous open cut 


workings of the Chino Copper Company from 
open-air cars over the company’s mine tracks. 
After the open-air excursion, a part of the party 
made a closer inspection of the open cut work- 
ings and ore bodies of the Chino Copper Com- 
pany, and others made the trip across country 
to the mine and mill of the Empire Zinc Com- 
pany. An excellent barbecue dinner was 
served under canvas, and the company’s garage 
was turned into an open bar where r - 
ments named for the distinguished members 
present were served free to everyone. After 
dinner the train was moved to Hurley and the 
afternoon was given up to an inspection of the 
Chino concentrating mill. In the evening a 
dance was given in a large open air pavilion in 
honor of the ladies attending the meeting. 

Arriving at Douglas about 7 a. m., on the 
morning of the nineteenth, we inspected the 
reduction works of the Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Mining Co., and in the afternoon the 
reduction works and acid chambers of the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company. 

Late in the afternoon the first technical 
session was held. Subjects: Leaching and Smelt- 
ing. Those who did not care to attend the 
technical session availed themselves of the 
opportunity of motoring into Mexico and 
viewing the recent battlegrounds and trenches 
around Agua Prieta. In the evening there was 
a dance at the Country Club in honor of the 


ladies, 


At Bisbee, on the twentieth, the party was 
divided into two groups. Those most interested 
in mining methods took the underground trip 
at the Calumet and Arizona properties, and 
those most interested in geology took the 
underground trip at the Copper Queen mine in 
Sacramento Hill. Dinner was served at the 
Copper Queen Hotel, after which the second 
technical session was held. Subject: Mining 
and Geology. 

In the evening there was a banquet given by 
the local members to the visiting members at 
the Warren Country Club. 

At Globe we were camped for two days. 
Thursday, the twenty-first, we visited the mines 
and reduction works of the Old Dominion 
Copper Company, held the third technical 
session. Subject: ‘‘ Concentration and Flotation.” 

On Friday, the twenty-second, we visited the 
mines and mills of the Miami and Inspiration 
Copper Companies, and the reduction works of 
the International Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. Luncheon was served at the ntry 
Club, and late in the afternoon, the fourth and 
last technical session. Subject: “Mining and 
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Smelting.”” In the evening a banquet and 
dance were given by the local members. 

On Saturday, the twenty-third, almost the 
entire party took the automobile trip over what 
is known as the Apache Trail, from Globe to 
Phoenix via the great Roosevelt dam. The 
entire distance is about 120 miles over most of 
which the scenery is very wonderful. After 
spending an hour or more about the dam, we 
passed along the government road down the 
gorge below the dam to Fish Springs where we 
had dinner. One of the most impressive features 
of the day was passing suddenly from a flat 
desert country east of Phoenix, into the beautiful 
green irrigated country around Phoenix. We 
were some 7 or 8 hours late reaching Grand 
Canyon on Sunday, the twenty-fourth, so the 
party voted unamimously to stay over until 
Monday night. On Monday a large party 
made the trip down to the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon via the Bright Angel Trail, while others 
visited different points of interest along the 
run. From this point the party was prac- 
tically disbanded as all that remained was the 
journey homeward. 

To the members of the Institute the trip 
afforded a most unprecedented opportunity to 
study copper mining and smelting methods 
under the best conditions as all of the copper 
mines and smelters are now running at full 
capacity. Both the ‘mining and smelting com- 
panies certainly tried to out-do themselves in 
throwing open the doors and offering every pos- 
sible facility for the members to study their 
practices in both mining, concentrating and 
smelting. The visiting members were divided 
into groups and personally guided through the 
different departments by superintendents, who 
explained in detail every phase of treating the 
ore from the time it is broken in the stopes 
until the metal itself is cast in moulds. Although 
the attendance was considered good, it certainly 
seems to me that a larger number of members 
would avail themselves of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to study, geology, mining and smelt- 
ing—particularly the younger men. Among 
some of the more prominent men present at this 
meeting were: Dr. L. D. Rickets, president of 
the Institute; B. B. Thayer, past president; 
Bradley Stoughton, secretary; Geo. D. Barron, 
Philip N. Moore, J. S. Jennings, Walter Douglas, 
John C. Greenway, L. O. Howard, Karl Eilers, 
Carl Scholz, Arthur Natman, E. P. Matheson, 
C. W. Goodale, Forest Rutherford, and Julius 
Kruttschnitt, Jr. 


Hoovers to Open New York Office 
Theodore J. Hoover will open an office in 
New York in the near future to represent the 
various companies in which he and his brother, 
Herbert V. Hoover, of London, are interested. 


GEORGE OTIS SMITH TO ADDRESS 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological 
Survey, will present a paper on “Geology and 
Public Service” at the December meeting of the 
Geological Society of America. 
will be held at Albany, N. Y. 


This meeting 
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THREAT OF STRIKE SENDS BIG 
COAL TONNAGE TO STOCK PILES 


The improvement in business to which the 
increase in production of coal has been attributed 
did not begin in all regions at the same time nor 
was its influence everywhere equal, it is pointed 
out by C. E. Lesher of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. It is evident that one of the most 
potent factors was the demand from the warring 
nations for foodstuffs, commodities, and manu- 
factures of almost every kind, as well as for 
munitions of war. This demand was soonest 
felt in the manufacturing districts lying north 
of the Potomac and east of Chicago, inclusive. 
Hence the coal fields from which the fuel for 
for this territory is mainly drawn showed the 
greatest progress in 1915. There was another 
cause for increased output of coal, particularly 
in the area mentioned, the influence of which 
was felt perhaps as early as August and con- 
tinued in effect through the first three months 
of 1916, namely, the storage of coal by those 
consumers whose supplies come from the 
“unionized” coal fields in which the old wage 
agreements were to expire April 1, 191¢. There 
was considerable apprehension with regard to 
the successful negotiation of new agreements, 
and the possibility of a shutdown of the mines 
caused many consumers to adopt a policy of 
preparedness; as a result the buying of coal was 
for a period in excess of the needs for immediate 
consumption. The movement was initiated by 
the railroads and users of steam coal, particularly 
manufacturers with large contracts to fill, soon 
followed their lead. Although only incomplete 
statistics of storage are available, there is 
evidence to indicate that between the late 
summer of 1915 and the end of March, 1916, 
not less than 10,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
were put into stock piles and the quantity may 
have been nearly 15,000,000 tons. 


Jeffrey Issues New Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 191 of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co. contains interesting installation views and 
describes the latest improvements in the Jeffrey 
29-B “Arewall’”’ type of coal cutter for ‘‘over- 
cutting” system of mining, which is self-contained 
and self-propelled—is adjustable in all directions 
—will cut in the coal, dirt or shale bands, and 
can be built to cut anywhere above the top of 
rail. 

Bulletin No. 192 contains full instructions 
for the care and operation of the Jeffrey 35-B, 
latest type of shortwall coal cutter, which has 
been designed to meet the demand for a simple 
rugged medium weight machine having features 
which make it quickly and easily handled. 
This bulletin also features the Jeffrey self- 
propelling hand truck, which permits of unload- 
ing the machine at any angle to the truck and 
on a spot which will require the least amount 
of time to handle it into the proper position 
for cutting. 
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SENATOR CHAS. S. THOMAS 


Who wi'l speak on “Mining Law Revision.” 


LINE BETWEEN SEMI-BITUMINOUS 
AND SEMI-ANTHRACITE NOT CLEAR 


There is no generally accepted definition of 
semi-anthracite and semi-bituminous coal, with 
a distinct line drawn between the two. A 
number of systems which distinguish between 
the two classes of coals have been presented at 
different times. The earliest of these and the 
one that has been most widely quoted is that of 
Persifor Frazier, who proposes the following 
classification on the basis of the fuel ratio, that 
is the fixed carbon divided by the volatile 
matter: anthracite 100 to 12; semi-anthracite 
br to 8; semi-bituminous 8 to 5; bituminous 5 and 
ess. 

Survey Bulletin 326, on page 99, contains two 
analyses. One analysis was. obtained by the 
old State Survey under Dr. Branner, from an 
averaged omelet obtained by Arthur Winslow. 
That sample gave a fuel ratio of 8.96 which 
would throw the coal well within semi-anthracite 
class. The Collier samples gave 7.3 and 8.0. 
The average of the three fuel ratios is 8.0, or 
exactly on a line between the two classes, accord- 
ing to the Frazier classification. 

A later proposed classification by M. R. 
Campbell on limited data, so far as the anthracite 
coals were concerned, is based on the ratio of 
total carbon to total hydrogen. He proposed for 
semi-anthracite from ‘‘26 (?) to 23 (?),” and for 
semi-bituminous ‘23 (?) to 20 (?).”” According 
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to analysis 3,176 the carbon-hydrogen ratio 
of this coal is 22.1 which would throw it into 
the semi-bituminous class, according to Camp- 
bell’s scheme. 

At the Thirteenth International Congress at 
Toronto in 1913 coal was the central theme. 
In a scheme drawn up for the classification of 
coals to be used in the papers presented before 
that Congress, the fuel ratio was used but the 
line between the semi-anthracite and semi- 
bituminous classes was drawn at 7 instead of at 
8, as in the Frazier classification. On this basis 
the Bernice coal is safely semi-anthracite. 
(See Coal Resources of the World, Vol. 1, p. 11.) 
In volume 2 of the work just quoted, page 527, 
M. R. Campbell, describing the coals of the 
United States, says: 

“The general practice today is illustrated by 
the following table: bituminous coals 0 to 3; 
semi-bituminous coal 3 to 6.5 (.); semi- anthracite 
6.5 to infinity.” 

In Pennsylvania the line between the semi- 
bituminous and semi-anthracite coals lies in a 
gap between the Bernice (Pa.) Basin, the coals 
of which have always been taken as typical 
semi-anthracite, and the Blossburg Basin, a 
little further west, which are typical semi- 
bituminous. According to recent analyses, 
the coals of the Bernice (Pa.) Basin have a fuel 
ratio of from 8.1 to 9. The Blossburg coal has 
a fuel ratio of between 3 and 4. The Pocahontas 
coal of Virginia and West Virginia, which is 
generally quoted as a typically semi-bituminous 
coal, has a fuel ratio commonly under 5. The 
New River coal, also put in that class, has a 
fuel ratio of from less than 4 to over 5. The 
Smokeless George’s Creek coal of Maryland 
runs from less than 4 to over 5. The Cambria 
County (Pa.) smokeless coal, runs from about 
31% to just over 5. With the exception of 
the Bernice coal, which, however, is classed in 
the market as anthracite, these coals are all 
classed as semi-bituminous coals, but it will be 
noted that none of them go more than a very 
little above 5. 

It would therefore seem that the most typically 
semi-anthracite coals of the East average 
between 8 and 9 in fuel ratio, while the most 
typically semi-bituminous coals of the East 
range from 4 to 5. It would therefore seem that 
the line should be drawn more or less nearly 
half way between or around 6.5 to 7. This 
assumes that the fuel ratio is a fair indication of 
the class to which a coal should be assigned. 
It has always been considered the best criterion 
for the high fixed carbon coals, and the only 
one that has been extensively used. 

Physically, the Russellville coal differs quite 
markedly from the typical Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, for apparently the same mountain-building 
forces that cemented the latter into a tough 
“hard coal’’ have fractured and splintered the 
Russellville coal into a tender coal. The same 
tenderness, however, characterizes the Pennsyl- 
vania Bernice semi-anthracite. While the fuel 
ratio alone, judged by the Frazier scheme of 
classification, is uncertain, yet, taking the broader 
view of actual usage, which view was intended 
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to be the basis of the Frazier classification, it 
would seem almost certain that the Bernice, 
Arkansas, coal should be classed as a semi- 
anthracite. 


BUREAU OF MINES LIBRARY 
CONTAINS 11,000 VOLUMES 


The Library of the Bureau of Mines, which 
will be housed in the new Interior Department, 
was organized early in 1911, soon after the 
Bureau was established. Since then there has 
grown from a collection of a small number 
of books and a library of about 11,000 volumes 
of chemical, technical, mining and scientific 
publications, which promises to become one of 
the most notable special library collections in 
the country. 

Mrs. Edith F. Spofford, librarian of the 
Bureau, is a daughter-in-law of the late Librarian 
of Congress, Dr. Ainsworth R. Spofford. Her 
father was Judge William Harrison Safford, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, a prominent jurist and writer 
on subjects relating to American history and 
biography. 

Mrs. Spofford came to the Bureau of Mines 
from the Library of Congress after twelve years’ 
experience in that great training school for libra- 
rians. At the time of her transfer, she was in 
charge of the catalogue of the Periodical Division 
of that library where she became familiar with 
the American_and foreign technical and scientific 
literature. 

For two years, Mrs. Spofford devoted her time 
to devising and perfecting a library system that 
would meet the requirements of the main 
library in Washington, and the branch libraries 
under supervision of the main library. With 
the rapid growth of the Bureau the wisdom of 
this course has been proved. 

The main library in Washington is a clearing 
house for its various branches, as well as a 
central bureau for information, giving practical 
service to eight branches of the Bureau. 
Each station has its special collection of books, 
and maintains indexes of subjects pertaining to 
the work of that station. Library of Congress 
printed cards, as soon as available, are sent to 
the branch libraries for these indexes. 

All books and publications belonging to the 
Bureau are catalogued and charged in the main 
library, the cards designating whether the book 
is in Washington, or at one or more of the 
stations. 

In addition to ordering and distributing all 
publications received whether by purchase or 
exchange, the library endeavors to serve the 
specific interests of the scientific workers, by 
keeping in touch with individual investigations 
in the various branches, in supplying articles or 
books as requested, and in calling attention to 
other publications bearing upon such investiga- 
tions. Opportunities for such service are in- 
- eae with the progress of the growth of the 

ureau. 
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MRS. EDITH F. SPOFFORD 
Librarian, Bureau of Mines 


Mrs. Spofford had completed arrangements 
for attending the International meeting of 
librarians in Oxford, England, in August, 1914, 
when war was declared. At that time as an 
official representative of the Bureau of Mines, 
she had been authorized to visit the Government 
Mining Departments in England, France and 
Belgium, with the hope of obtaining for the 
Bureau valuable reports needed to complete 
sets of foreign mining statistics in the Bureau’s 
library. 


Appoints Kansas City Agent 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has opened an agency with the 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing op Of nsas 
City, in order to establish closer cooperation 
with their customers in Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, and improve their service there. 

The Gustin-Bacon Company will carry a line 
of Jeffrey Transmission Machinery, Chains, 
Buckets, etc., in stock. J. S. Davidson, who 
has spent several years in the sales and engineer- 
ing departments of the Jeffrey Company has 
associated himself with the Gustin-Bacon Com- 
pany and will handle all inquiries for Jeffrey 
Products. His experience and training in the 
application of these products will enable him to 
be of great assistance to customers in solving 
their problems in elevating, conveying and trans- 
mission machinery, also crushing, pulverizing 
and screening equipment. 
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RALPH CREWS 


Who will speak on “Cooperation in the Marketing of 
Coal.” 


CANADIAN COAL DISPLACING 
WYOMING PRODUCT IN NORTHWEST 


Normally a considerable quantity of Wyoming 
coal from the Sheridan field reaches market in 
northern Montana, Idaho, and Washington (in 
and about Spokane), but Canadian coal now 
admitted duty free is reported to have partly 
replaced it and to that cause the decreased 
production in Sheridan County is partly due. 
Abundance of water in the Black Hills for the 
hydroelectric plants cuts off a part of the market 
for Wyoming coal. 


BUREAU OF MINES MAN 
SAVES LIFE OF CITY OFFICIAL 


The presence of W. J. German, of the Bureau 
of Mines, at the Cleveland water works tunnel, 
doubtless, is responsible for the saving of the 
life of the city director of the public utilities, 
P. S. Farrell. Mr. Farrell was overcome in the 
tunnel and Mr. German, by applying the 
Schaeffer method of resuscitation, was able to 
restore Mr. Farrell to consciousness after a 
short interval. Mr. German was given leave of 
absence by the Bureau so he could be retained 
temporarily by the contractors driving the 
tunnel. 
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PLACER MINERS SLOW TO MAKE 
RETURNS TO THE GOVERNMENT 


After having sent out repeated requests the 
Geological Survey has been able to secure 
statistical information from only 20 per cent of 
the placer mine operators in the United States. 
This is the only branch of mining in which any 
difficulty is experienced by the Survey in obtain- 
ing information 

t is possible for the Survey to obtain informa- 
tion as to production from indirect sources, but 
every effort is made to have the statistics 
correct to the smallest detail and this is possible 
only by securing the cooperation of the operator. 
In most cases where failure to make returns 
occurs, the operators have no objection to fur- 
nishing the Government the figures, but the 
return simply is neglected. 

In the case of placer miners more reasons exist 
for the failure to reply to the cards of inquiry, 
than in any other class of mining. This is due 
to the fact that many placer mines are operated 
on a small scale and the operators do not remain 
long in one place. In this way it is difficult to 
reach them by mail and perhaps the property 
concerning which inquiry is made has passed 
from their hands. 

There is no reason, it is believed here, why 
80 per cent of these operators should fail to 
make returns. Evidently it is due to the dis- 
inclination on the part of some owners to give 
out figures as to production. Their failure to 
reply promptly to the cards sent out will not 
accomplish the end they evidently anticipate. 
It simply makes it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to go to the additional expense of sending 
a representative to the ground to learn for 
himself from outside sources as to the output of 
the property. This failure to make returns 
results in delaying important statistical reports 
on gold production. 


ARIZONA ORES WILL BE SHOWN 
AT MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION 


A mining exhibit will be shown under the 
auspices of the Arizona Board of Trade at 
the American Mining Congress Convention. 
The exhibit will be under the direction of the 
State Bureau of Mines. 


Spain to Take More Coal. 


According to Consul General Carl Bailey 
Hurst, of Barcelona, the Sociedad de Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya, of Bilbao, Spain, has ac- 
quired three steamers at a cost of over $1,000,- 
000. Two additional steamers, costing together 
$900,000, have now been added to its fleet. 
All these ships will be used by the company 
to transport foreign coal for its own works 
exclusively. At the same time this company 
has ordered two steamers at a cost of $360,- 
000 each. 


Phillip M. Riefkin, an engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines, is in the West inspecting fuel burning 
equipment. 
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UNUSUAL HEADWAY MARKS 
SUMMER’S WORK IN ALASKA 


Unusual headway was made by the geological 
parties which worked in Alaska this summer. 
Alfred H. Brooks, in charge of the Geological 
Survey's Alaskan’ division, just has returned 
from Alaska with a flattering report as to the 
progress made in the territory. 

Unusually propitious weather conditions made 
possible a larger amount of work than has been 
the case during any other summer. The spring 
was early and exceptionally good fortune was 
with the parties in making good connections 
with the river boats. These reasons added to an 
unusually dry summer made possible the unusual 
progress. 

There were twelve parties engaged in work 
in the different portions of the peninusla. In 
southeastern Alaska a detailed survey of the 
Juneau district was completed. Owing to 
the importance of the operations in this district 
an examination was made more in detail than 
usual. Both topographical and geological maps 
were made on a scale of 2.64 inches to the mile. 
This mapping covers the area of the larger 
developments of the Juneau regions. 

A reconnoissance of the southern portion of 
the Ketchikan district was finished. The Survey 
now has complete stream gauge records for a 
year and a half. This data has been gathered 
in cooperation with the Forest Service. From 
it, it is possible to judge that there are many im- 
portant swater power sites in this portion of 
Alaska. It can be said, however, that there are 
not as many power sites as had been anticipated, 
judging from the amount of the rainfall. 

On Prince William Sound a topographical 
reconnoissance of the Port Wills district was 
completed. Unusually good weather marked 
the passage of the summer in this area and the 
progress made is described as remarkable. 

The good weather extended also to the Copper 
River region where a continuance of geological 
work took place. 

A detailed geological survey of the Nenana 
coal field was made. This is one of the three 
most important coal fields in Alaska. It will 
be pierced by the new railroad. This field 
necessarily will be the source of fuel for power 
purposes in the Fairbanks district. 

Topographical and geological reconnoissances 
were completed of the Kantishna district which 
is 50 miles southwest of the railroad. 

A detailed survey was made of the Marsha 
placer district. This is a new mineral area of 
the lower Yukon. Owing to their apparent 
importance reconnoissance surveys were made 
of adjacent areas. 

Supplemental studies were made of the lodes 
at Fairbanks. Similar studies were also made 
at Nome. An interesting reconnoissance is 
reported by the party assigned to the Tolovane 
placer district. 

Dr. Brooks himself spent two months in 
Alaska. His visit was confined to southeastern 


Alaska and the Prince William Sound country. 
Copper production in Alaska continues to 
increase at an almost unbelievable rate. Every 
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effort is being made to stimulate production to 
the utmost in order to take advantage of the 
high prices available. 

The gold production promises to be about the 
same as last year. Important new territory 
is being prospected, however, and every indica- 
tion points to the fact that Alaska will be a 
consistent producer of gold for many years to 
come. 

Shipment of antimony has stopped entirely 
with the fall of prices. 

Some scheelite is being developed in the 
Fairbanks district. 


NO EARLY INCREASE IN OREGON 
COAL PRODUCTION EXPECTED 


The only developed coal field in Oregon is in 
the Coos Bay district, on the Pacific coast. 
The only outlet at present for the coal is by 
boat, but the completion of the projected line 
of the Southern Pacific Company from Eugene 
to Marshfleld will enable the Coos Bay output 
to reach wider markets. At present wood is 
largely used for domestic fuel in this territory 
and wood and oil are the principal fuels in the 
industries. The Coos Bay coal is sub-bituminous 
and cannot be used to any extent for bunkering. 
In view of these conditions no great progress 
is to be expected in Oregon coal production says 
the U. S. Geological Survey. 


INVESTIGATES FAULTING IN 
SEVERAL MINERAL STATES 


Sidney Paige, in charge of the western areal 
geology for the Geological Survey, has returned 
from an investigation in the San Juan moun- 
tains of Colorado, in the Grand Canyon, in the 
Yosemite Valley region and in southern Cali- 
fornia. With Robert T. Hill he has been paying 
especial attention to investigation of faulting. 
Mr. Paige also visited Lassen Peak and looked 
over certain features of vulcanism being mani- 
fested there. Mr. Paige paid a visit to the 
University of California while in the West. 


Hold Markets With Difficulty 


The coal fields of Tennessee are so hedged 
about by competing districts, in some of which 
the cost of mining is much lower, that it is 
with difficulty that the Tennessee operators are 
able to hold their old markets, and of course 
under these conditions new markets of any 
extent are not attainable except for some of 
the particularly high-grade coals. 


Lyon Visits Chemical Show 


Dorsey A. Lyon, who is in charge of the experi- 
ment work being done by the Bureau of Mines 
at the University of Utah, was in Washington 
last month. He attended the Chemical Show 
at New York. 
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SIXTY DEGREE GASOLINE DEVELOPS AS MUCH 
POWER AS THE 74 DEGREE PRODUCT 


Van H. Manning, in Address, Points Out How Automobile Engines of Today are 
Being Constructed to Use a Much Lower Grade of Fuel Than Was Possible 
Two Years Ago—Casinghead Gasoline Discussed. 


Speaking recently on the purity of gasoline, 
Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, said: 

“The Bureau of Mines is in entire sympathy 
with your campaign for purity in gasoline, 
and wishes to be of aid, not only to all of you 
but to the entire country in this important 
matter. 

“We are today facing a serious condition in 
the petroleum industry. We have probably 
reached the summit of our crude oil production 
in this country. According to the United States 
Geological Survey, our future supply of petro- 
leum is only sufficient to last us from twenty- 
seven to thirty years at the present rate of 
consumption. This does not take into considera- 
tion any increasing demand as the years go by. 
In order to supply the fuel for the future auto- 
mobiles, it will be necessary to make better use 
of our crude oil production in the future than 
we have in the past. 

“In discussing the various problems involved, 
we must bear in mind that while the demand 
is steadily increasing, the production of crude 
oil, which is the raw source of the gasoline, is 
remaining approximately stationary if it has 
not been declining inthe past year. A year ago 
gasoline was selling at 11 cents a gallon and was 
a drug on the market, due to the tremendous 
production of gasoline-rich crude produced by 
the Cushing Field in Oklahoma. This produc- 
tion, however, has declined from over 300,000 
barrels of crude oil per day to less than 60,000 
barrels per day. 

“The Cushing crude contains from 25 to 30 
per cent of gasoline. The new production 
which has compensated for the decline in the 
Cushing production, contains but from 15 to 17 
per cent of gasoline. Notwithstanding the de- 
cline in the production of gasoline, the demand 
has steadily increased, due primarily to the 
increased use of the automobile. On January 
1, 1916, there were two and a quarter million 
automobiles in use in the United States. It is 
estimated by the automobile manufacturers that 
there will be in excess of three and a quarter 
million in use by January, 1917, and by January, 
1918, there will be in excess of four and one-half 
million automobiles in use. These figures are 
in addition to the increased use of motor trucks, 
farm tractors, stationary gasoline engines, 
motor boats, etc. 

“This increasing demand for gasoline has been 
met partly by the automobile engineers and 
refiners. The automobile engineers have im- 
proved their automobile engines and carburetors, 


making it possible to use heavier fuels in the 
automobile of today, which would have been 
impracticable a year or two years ago. The 
refiners, taking advantage of the work of the 
automobile engineers, have been able to use 
heavier oils for gasoline, thereby increasing the 
percentage of gasoline obtainable from the 
given amount of crude oil. This has resulted 
in increasing the end point from 150° Centigrade, 
the end point of a year ago, up to an end point 
of 175° to 200° Centigrade, the end point of 
today. 

“Let me explain to you what is meant by the 
‘end point’ in gasoline. The end point is a 
term used in distillation of gasoline and is usually 
considered to be the temperature at which 95 
per cent of the gasoline will distill off, if distilled 
in a proper flask at the proper rate. Recently 
the Bureau of Mines purchased four samples of 
gasoline sold in the District of Columbia. These 
gasolines were analzyed and the end point 
determined in each instance. The gravity of 
one was 64.8. The gravities of the other three 
samples ranged from 61.5 to 62. The end point 
of the first sample was 210° Centigrade. The 
end point of the other three samples was 175° 
The high end point of the first sample, together 
with its high specific gravity indicates that this 
is a blended gasoline. This is further borne out 
by the analysis, which indicates that 21 per 
cent is distilled over under 75°, whereas less than 
10 per cent on the other three samples is dis- 
tilled over at this same temperature. This 
larger proportion of light products, which is 
responsible for the high gravity, indicates that 
casing head gasoline has been blended with 
heavy distillate, because the end point of this 
gasoline is 210°, as against 175° for the other 
three gasolines analyzed. It is possible that 
this blended gasoline might prove satisfactory 
in some automobile engines. 


“The end point is important because it is a- 


measure of the readiness of the gasoline to 
vaporize, which is necessary and desirable 
information to have in selecting suitable fuel 
for gasoline engines. As a result, the refiners 
have been able to supply a lower grade fuel, 
which is now adaptable to the improved auto- 
mobile engine. This, of course, automatically 
has a tendency to keep the price of gasoline 
down, as it can readily be seen that if the 
standard of quality is higher, the supply would 
be more limited and correspondingly higher 
in price. 

“This will probably explain some of the diffi- 
culties that the people are having with the 
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character of the fuel used in their automobiles, 
at the present time, particularly if the auto- 
mobile is of a design of two or more years ago, 
not having the improved engine and carburetor 
design, it is not equipped to use the present-day 
low grade of fuel. 

“‘Refiners are cooperating along another line to 
the same end, namely, to increase the amount 
of gasoline and at the same time to keep the 
price down to a reasonable basis, by means of 
cracking kerosenes and heavier oils, thereb: 
converting a certain proportion of the crude oil 
which was not formerly utilized for the purpose, 
into gasoline. Last year there was produced by 
by cracking processes approximately 2,000, 000 
barrels of senate. This year it is estimated 
that there will be produced more than 5,000,000 
barrels of gasoline by cracking processes. This 
is all the more striking when it is considered that 
these 5,000,000 barrels of gasoline were made 
from oils which in the past did not enter into 
the making of gasoline, and indicates the possi- 
bilities of the present production of crude oil to 
supply the future requirements of the auto- 
mobile. 

“So, gentlemen, you can see that these are some 
of the problems that have to be taken into con- 
sideration in any specifications that are drawn 
up. We want to assure you as nearly as we can 
that you get a grade of gasoline that will be 
satisfactory for your needs; then we have to be 
sure,that it is of such a grade as can be supplied 
by the refiners at a reasonable price. Unless the 

ifications do take these factors into considera- 
Ton: they may result in restricting the supply 
and making the prices exorbitantly high, and 
also may deprive rag people of the pleasure of 
owning a motor car by making the price of fuel 
prohibitive. With proper development of the 
cracking processes, and the cooperation of the 
posrvae 2 engineer, there is no reason why a 
suitable fuel should not be available for years i 
come and at a reasonable price. 

“The Bureau of Mines has for a number of 

years appreciated the seriousness of the motor 
fuel problem; in fact, long before the sharp 
increase in prices of gasoline, this Bureau was 
aware of the conditions, and realized that this 
increase in prices would follow. It was at that 
time the Bureau began a serious investigation 
of this entire problem. The special investigation 
bearing directly on the quality of gasoline was 
begun eight months ago and is being continued 
today. Samples of gasoline were purchased in 
‘the open market in all parts of the country (and 
not from refiners), and were analyzed by the 
Bureau’s engineers, and engine tests were also 
tun on the representative grades of gasoline. 
The results to date are contained in a publica- 
tion to be issued in the near future by the Bureau 
of Mines. There is also in course of publication, 
and nearly completed, a report on gasoline 
specifications, which has taken into considera- 
tion the available supply, increasing demand, 
and the protection of the public, as well as fair 
treatment to the refining industry—all with 


the purpose of assuring a future supply of gaso- 
line to the public at the most reasonable prices. 
“One of the results that may prove startling to 
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the public is that the gravity of the gasoline 
does not of itself necessarily mean a satisfactory 
basis for the purchase of gasoline. Engine 
tests were run by the Bureau on gasoline havi 

a gravity of from 74° to 60°. The net remit of 
these tests showed a difference in power de- 
veloped of less than 2 per cent between gasolines 
of 74° gravity and gasolines of 60° gravity. 
This is all the more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that 74° gravity gasoline is selling at 
31 cents per gallon, while the 60° gravity gasoline 
can be purchased at 22 cents per gallon. 

“It is probable that the 60° gravity gasoline, 
which can be purchased for 9 cents less a gallon, 
can be used in the automobile with the same 
satisfaction as the 74° gravity gasoline. 

“All gasolines, under properly regulated engine 
conditions can be made to develop quantities 
of power which are not greatly different. This 
result was obtained from experimental work 
in our laboratories in Pittsburgh, and indicates 
that the claims made by many refineries for the 
power producing qualities of their gasoline are 
largely without foundation. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that all gasolines are equally good, 
but it is certain that exaggerated claims are made 
for the number of miles per gallon. The possible 
element of superiority undoubtedly lies in the 
quality some products have of giving maximum 
efficiency over a wider range of engine conditions. 
The fact of importance is, therefore, that if the 
user of gasoline takes sufficient care of his engine, 
he can obtain almost as good results from a cheap 
gasoline as from an expensive, high-test product, 
as the power developed under like conditions 
varies little in our experiments. 

“Recently, owing to the remarkable develop- 
ment of the casing head gasoline industry, that 
is, obtaining gasoline from natural gas, there 
has been obtained a product called ‘blended’ 
gasoline. The casing head gasoline as derived 
from natural gas is too volatile to be used 
directly. It is therefore mixed with oil just a 
little’ lighter than kerosene but heavier than 
gasoline. Such a blended gasoline may be of 
any gravity desired by the manufacturer, but 
is naturally different in composition and prop- 
erties from the straight refinery product which 
it may chance to resemble in gravity only. 
This is due to the fact that it is generally com- 
posed of more of both of the heavier and lighter 
oils than gasoline made by the ordinary pro- 
cesses. On account of the larger proportion of 
light oil, it is possible to use a correspondingly 
large proportion of heavy oil and still have an 
average gravity the same as ordinary gasoline, 
but which may act very differently in an engine 
on account of the large portion of heavy oil 
contained in the blended product. This is not 
intended to discourage the use or manufacture 
of casing head gasoline. If the casing head 
gasoline is blended with the proper oils, that is, 
oils that are not too heavy, it can be used satis- 
factorily in an automobile engine. Casing head 
gasoline is an important addition to our fuel 
oil resources, the production amounting to 
approximately 5 per cent of the total production 
of gasoline this year. 

The Bureau of Mines is now preparing gasoline 
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specifications for the General Supply Committee 
of the Federal Government, which will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to all users of gasoline. 
These specifications should be issued within the 
next ninety days, and I shall be very glad to see 
that the members of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association receive copies. 

“For your information, I might also say that 
the Bureau of Mines has a complete testing 
laboratory, equipped with engines and other 
necessary apparatus, with which it will be pos- 
sible to make power tests on gasoline, as well as 
on other internal combustion engine fuels. The 
results of these tests will be available to the 
general public, and will be of the utmost im- 
portance in clearing up the difficulties with which 
you are confronted today. 

“The Bureau of Mines has arranged to co- 
operate with the Curtiss aeroplane manufactur- 
ing concern to test their gasoline in order to 
arrive at a satisfactory line for aviation 
purposes for use by the United States Govern- 
ment. Of course, this is a line for a special 
purpose, and of a character in which the average 
automobile user is not interested. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to emphasize 
the necessity of bearing in mind the following 
consideration in your efforts to obtain purity in 
gasoline. We must keep before us the fact that 
there should be the greatest possible use of the 
raw materials consistent with economic results. 
For instance, no specifications should be drawn 
up which would exclude certain materials now 
being used satisfactorily, for if eliminated, this 
would correspondingly restrict the supply 
and automatically increase the price. This of 
course, is not desirable. The Bureau is exceed- 


ingly anxious that all the available resources 
for the making of gasoline be used to their 
greatest extent, and it is also interested in the 
encouragement of further economy in the design 
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of the automobile engine. Any specifications 
that would restrict the use of some of the low- 
as oil resources would at once stoptany 
urther efforts toward improvement in engine 
design. At the same time, the Bureau is in- 
terested in seeing that the public obtains a 
satisfactory fuel. 

“To these ends, the entire facilities of the lab- 
oratories of the Bureau of Mines are at your 
disposal. I wish you great success in your 
undertaking.” 


SAYS GOVERNMENT'S PUBLIC 
LAND POLICY IS SOCIALISTIC 


A case that has attracted much attention 
among lawyers was argued in the United States 
Supreme Court last week. The Government 
brought suit against power companies in Utah 
to oust them from the publiclands. Theinterest 
of the United States was shown by the fact that 
briefs were filed on behalf of the State of Utah 
and five other States, setting up their right to 
control the use of their waters as a part of their 

eneral powers to govern their internal affairs. 

his claim of the Western States is based upon 
their admission into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

“It is not generally known, I presume, that 
80 per cent of Utah is still public land,” said 
H. J. Dawes, a lawyer of Colorado, in discussing 
the case, here. ‘So in Colorado, I think, fully 
two-thirds of the State is public land. All of 
the Western States have great reservations, 
and the conservationists have gone plumb crazy 
in their efforts to keep the land from settlement 
or even improvement. The case now before 
the Supreme Court involves the right of the 
States to control their own land. The Federal 
Government has pursued a policy which gives 
it almost absolute control over all privately 
owned land in the event enterprise seeks to 
obtain concessions from the Government. 
For instance, if a corporation or other owner of 
land contiguous to public lands in carrying out 
a project seeks a roadway across a strip of public 
land, be it ever so small, the Government will 
not grant the right until the corporation or 
owner signs a contract under which the Govern- 
ment in reality becomes, the dominant power 
over the privately owned land, reserving the 
right to dictate the sale of the land to whomso- 
ever it names, and in any event to become the 
owner in fifty years. It is really a form of 
government socialism, and the Western States 
want to find out whether they have a different 
status from the other States simply because they 
happened to come into the Union later.” 


CONGRESS TO BE ASKED FOR 
PETROLEUM EXPERIMENT STATION 


An effort will be made to induce the next 
Congress to appropriate for a petroleum experi- 
ment station. This station will be devoted to 
testing, cracking, refining and dehydrating 
petroleum, if it is allowed. 
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NATION'S FIRST COOPERATIVE 
SELLING AGENCY ORGANIZED 


Formation of the first organization for 
cooperative selling to give an American industry 
an advantage over foreign competitors in foreign 
markets was announced by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The organi- 
zation consists of an export sales company 
representing 80 per cent of the Douglas fir cut 
in this country, and the bureau considers that it 
will give American lumber a decided advantage 
in the trade struggle that will follow the war. 

“The American campaign to capture foreign 
lumber markets has resulted in the organization 
of an export sales company by Western lumber 
manufacturers,’”’ said a statement issued by 
the Bureau. “This company represents 80 
per cent of the Douglas fir and Western hemlock 
in the world’s lumber markets.” 

“It is expected, without violating the present 
anti-trust law, to give American manufacturers 
some of the advantages that were hoped for 
from the Webb bill, which the last Congress 
failed to pass. 

“The organization of this company is regarded 
as the most important and far-reaching step the 
industry has taken to broaden its markets and 
meet the competition of the thoroughly organized 
lumber exporters of northern Europe. In 
conjunction with the investigation of European 
lumber markets recently undertaken jointly by 
the lumbermen and the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, it should give American 
lumber a decided advantage over all competitors 
in the trade struggle that will follow the war. 

“Immediate attention will be given to stan- 
dardization of grades, to the conditioning of 
export lumber and an active propaganda in 
foreign countries. Lack of attention in the past 
to these very important details accounts in 
large measure for the failure of American lumber 
to hold its own against more efficient competitors. 

“The company was organized as a result of 
meetings of interested lumbermen held recently 
at San Francisco, and the following officers are 
announced: President, W. H. Talbot; general 
ae A. A. Baxter; secretary, Charles E. 

ill. 

The organization of the company is understood 
to have been approved by representatives of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who have been on 
the Pacific Coast for some time. 

This event led to the following editorial com- 
ment in the Washington Post. 

“The announcement that Western fir manu- 
facturers representing 80 per cent of the output, 
are the first in any line of industry to secure 
permission from the Federal Trade Commission 
to organize for the development of foreign com- 
merce is an item of peculiar interest. It shows 
that the lumbermen are running true to form 
as one of the most progressive bodies in adopting 
cooperative methods for the enhancement of 
mutual profit and advancement of American 
trade. 

_ “There is no other great independent industry 
in this country so thoroughly organized today 
on a service basis as lumbering. 
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“In the general commercial field the lumber- 
men have a national organization serving as a 
center, about which cluster in more or less close 
affiliation numerous independent bodies, each 
covering its own particular field. The hardwood 
association endeavors to coordinate the work of 
all those manufacturers engaged in the produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber and conform to it the 
requirements of the retailers, as brought out 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Grades, measurements, shipping rules, 
freight rates and countless other matters of 
common interest are worked out in harmony. 

“Manufacturers of hemlock, pine, cypress, 
redwood and other specific lines are organized 
in separate bodies, each having its own work to 
perform. In some instances they have estab- 
lished elaborate headquarters, with staffs of 
experts having charge of broad investigations 
and novel laboratory and field experimentation. 
The redwood manufacturers first established by 
thorough experimental work the suitability of 
that timber for silo construction; then by cooper- 
ative advertising, captured a big share of this 
growing field. Later the cypress men, finding 
their timber peculiarly adapted for this use, 
started out to gather in some of the trade. 
Curiously enough, though they have developed a 
profitable business in this line, this has not been 
done at the expense of the other wood. The 
combined advertising, rather, has resulted in 
sO great a demand for silos that both organiza- 
tions are pushed at times to fill their orders. 

“Southern gum and Northern hemlock were 
for many years confined in use to sheeting and 
other of the cheaper forms of construction. 
Lately manufacturers of these woods have com- 
bined in separate organizations for the discovery 
of more profitable employment in their products. 
By careful experimentation they have succeeded, 
and by well-directed publicity they are obtaining 
a sale for the higher grades of these timbers for 
interior finish and flooring. Birch and maple 
are both represented by strong associations, and 
there are many other sturdy organizations, each 
representing some particular district. The White 
Pine Bureau of St. Paul represents the manu- 
facturers of six Northwestern States. On the 
Pacific the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
represents thirty-seven manufacturers in two 
States and a Canadian province. The producers 
of gum in Mississippi and of pine in the Calcasieu 
District, of Louisiana, North Carolina, Arkansas 
and other sections have their own organizations, 
through which they advertise their products and 
protect their marketing interests. é 

“Ten congresses and conventions, representing 
various groups of lumber producers, are to be 
held within the next thirty days, and these 
are but a fraction of the total.” 


Bureau of Mines to Have Exhibit 


The Bureau of Mines will have an exhibit 
at the National Safety Council Exhibition, at 
Detroit. 
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H. G. JAMES 


Who will speak on “A Federal Oil and Gas Bureau.” 


SALT WATER IN OIL FIELDS 
DIFFERS FROM THAT IN OCEAN 


The generalization that oil is found in anticlines 
where the strata are saturated with water and 
in synclines where the rocks are dry, holds 
fairly well in the oil fields of the United’ States, 
though there are only a few fields in which the 
latter condition obtains. Thus in the Appa- 
lachian fields all but the deepest sands carry 
water under considerable head, and the oil and 
gas usually occur in anticlines or on structural 
terraces. In some localities the sands appear 
to contain no water, and in these pools the oil 
may be found in synclines. 

The Clinton sand of Ohio, however, seems to 
carry little water yet the hydrocarbons are 
usually found in anticlines or structural terraces. 

In the Texas and Oklahoma fields the sands 
generally carry water and the oil and gas usually 
occur in the anticlines. In California conditions 
are different, the oil for the most part having 
migrated from lower formations and collected 
in porous lenses in the higher beds; it may, 
therefore, occupy anticlines, synclines or even 
practically smooth monoclines. The California 
fields are located in a very arid region, because 
of the peculiar conditions that have controlled 
the accumulation of the California oil, it is not 
practicable to compare these fields (as regards 
rainfall and relation of oil to this structure), 
with other fields of the United States. 

The fact that oil field water is generally salt 
water seems to indicate that if the amount of 
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rainfall bears any relation to the occurrence of 
oil, this relation is not a direct one. The U. S. 
Geological Survey’s investigations in the Cali- 
fornia fields show that the deeper waters are, 
as in other oil fields, strongly saline. In some 
instances they correspond almost exactly with 
the water of the present ocean, as regards both 
composition and concentration. The chief dif- 
ferences between these waters and ocean water 
are (a) decrease or complete absence of sulphate 
in the oil field water, and corresponding in- 
crease in carbonate: (b) decrease of the mag- 
nesium-calcium ratio, the calcium being in 
many cases more abundant than the magnesium. 
This water is believed to be essentially connate 
water—i.e., sea water entrapped in the beds 
when they were laid down. The decrease of 
sulphate is probably due to interaction with the 
hydrocarbon material of the petroleum, by 
which the latter is oxidized to carbonate, and 
the decrease in magnesium may be due to dolo- 
mitization. Near the outcrop of the beds the 
water is not a pure connate type, but is mingled 
with meteoric water, which in that region 
conatins chiefly sulphates. Under some condi- 
tions this sulphate water may be changed to a 
carbonate water, presumably by the action of 
the hydrocarbons. Thus the shallower waters 
in these fields carry chiefly sulphate, while those 
associated with the oil carry either carbonate or 
chloride, depending on the proportions in which 
meteoric and connate waters have entered into 
their composition. 

In the Appalachian oil fields, however, the 
waters are of very different character, being 
strong brines or bitterns. Most of these waters 
are highly concentrated, and the ratio of calcium 
and magnesium chlorides to sodium chloride 
is in some cases 1 to 1 instead of about 1 to 4, 
as in sea water. In these fields, therefore, 
meteoric water does not seem to have access to 
the oil bearing stratum, and this condition is 
probably more common than that which obtains 
in the California fields. In other words, the 
very fact that oil can accumulate and remain 
in the strata during long periods of time indicates 
that if salt water were originally included in 
the rocks it would be retained also, and that any 
extensive incursion of meteoric water would 
dissipate both. Whether the oil occurs in 
limestone or in sandstone, it is therefore natural 
to expect the associated water to be salty. 


INDIANA PREPARES TO REVISE 
MINING CODE IN NEAR FUTURE 


Charles Kettleborough, of the Indiana Legis- 
lative Bureau, and member of the State, Com- 
mission on Mines and Mining, was in Washington 
last month compiling information with regard 
to laws in other States having a bearing on 
mining. It is the intention to revise the mining 
code of Indiana at the next session of the legis- 
lature. 
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ADVANCE IN METALLURGY 
FACTOR IN PRODUCTION 


A feature of the copper industry during the 
past few years, as is pointed out by B. S. Butler, 
of the Geological Survey, is the great improve- 
ment in metallurgical practices. The blast 
furnace that was long such a factor in copper 
metallurgy has been in a large part replaced by 
the reverberatory. 

The great increase in concentrating ore treated 
during recent years has served to emphasize the 
lamentably large losses by the older concentra- 
tion processes. 

The flotation process which promises a revo- 
lution in concentrating methods will be a very 
important factor in the 1916 production, Mr. 
Butler predicts. Leaching, he thinks, will be 
restricted to classes of ore not susceptible to 
treatment by the flotation process as at present 
developed. The improved processes promise to 
add from 10 to 20 per cent to the metal recovery 
of concentrating ore, Mr. Butler believes. 


Smelter Sampling Discussed 


A bulletin descriptive of smelter methods 
of sampling has been issued by the Arizona 
State Bureau of Mines. 


For Faster Hoisting 
For Greater Output 
For Positive Action 


Install The H. & H. 
Self-Dumping Cage 


The Automatic Car Release and 
the Safety Catch, exclusive features 
of this labor-saving hoist, have a 
decided bearing on the reduction of 
your hoisting charges. 


You will be interested in full details 


Herzler & Henninger 
Machine Works 


Belleville Illinois 
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RADIUM FOUND IN TWO 
PRINCIPAL TYPES OF MINERALS 


Radium is found in two principal types of 
minerals—as pitchblende, occurring only in 
granitic rocks, and in the oxidized minerals 
which have been formed probably from the 
breaking down of pitchblende and have been 
carried to other places in solution, The prin- 
cipal mineral of the oxidized group is carnotite, 
the yellow and generally powdery mineral which 
is found in considerable quantities in south- 
western Colorado and southeastern Utah. 

Other oxidized minerals such as torbernite 
and autunite are found in the veins which carry 
pitchblende or in the oxidized portions of thos- 
veins which are thought to have contained pitche 
blende at one time. They are of little com- 
mercial value, although they have been mined 
as a source of radium in Portugal and South 
Australia. 


COAL MINE OPERATORS OFTEN 
SELL AT LOSS, MR. LESHER SAYS 


The bituminous-coal operator does not as a 
general rule ascertain carefully the total cost of 
producing his coal and thus establish a price 
below which he will not sell, but he usually 
takes what he can get for his product, probably 
believing that in dull times it is better to accept 
a loss in sales than to close the mine, and hoping 
that he can retrieve his fortunes when conditions 
are more prosperous, says C. E. Lesher, of the 
Geological Survey. The contract prices for 
coal are governed to a considerable extent by 
the optimism, or the reverse, of the mine operator. 
During dull times the prices are low, as there is 
more coal available than is needed, and these 
prices are somewhat slow in responding to the 
upward trend when business improves, either 
because by chance the improvement begins after 
the period of fixing contract prices or because 
the change in the tide is not realized or appre- 
ciated by the coal trade until it is well on its 
upward way, Mr. Lesher says. 


CALIFORNIA LAW HAMPERS 
PRODUCTION OF COPPER 


The decline in copper production in Cali- 
fornia is due to a considerable extent to the 
necessity of eliminating smelter ‘‘smoke” 
ingredients injurious to vegetation, the Geo- 
logical Survey points out. ‘This has resulted in 
closing all but one of the smelters in the Shasta 
County district. California originally was one 
of the largest copper producing States of the 
West. At one time it was second only to Michi- 
gan in copper production. 
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DR. M. D. FOSTER 
Chairman, House Committee on Mines and Mining. 


SUPREME COURT REFUSES 
TO REVIEW STRIKE CASE 


The Supreme Court has refused to review the 
convictions of four leaders in the 1913 West 
Virginia coal strike, who were sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for contempt of 
court in failing to obey an injunction by the 
federal district judge. 

The cases are another outcrop of litiga- 
tion in connection with Judge Dayton’s de- 
cree that the United Mine Workers was an 
unlawful conspiracy in its organization and 
operation. The defendants were members 
of the union and were found guilty of incit- 
ing miners to leave or refuse employment. 
Their conviction was affirmed by the Fourth 
Federal Court of Appeals on the theory that 
Judge Dayton’s decree against the United 
Mine Workers was valid. 


The conspiracy case is set for reargument 
before the Supreme Court during the present 
term. 

The four leaders were Fannie Sullens, 
Frank Ledvinka, James Oates and Hiram 
Stephens. 


ROUTT COUNTY COAL FINDING 
MARKET AS FAR EAST AS OMAHA 
A good quality of coal is being mined in Routt 
County, in the northwestern part of Colorado, 
and several new developments of considerable 
size are shipping their product out over the line 
of the Moffat road, recently completed to Craig, 
on Yampa River. This coal is being marketed 
as far east as Omaha and it is reported that it 
has been found to be a good domestic coal. 


ARGENTINA IS INTERESTED 
IN DR. SMITH’S PAPER 

To comply with a request made by the 
Argentine section of the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, a translation into Spanish 
has been made of the paper of Dr. George 
Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey, 
on “The Public Interest in Mineral Re- 
sources.” This paper was read by Dr. Smith 
on the occasion of the conference which was 
held in Washington last winter. 
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Latest Legal Decisions 


OPTION CONTRACT 


An option contract to purchase the mineral 
resources in and under certain described land 
underlaid with a coal vein 34 inches or more 
in thickness is not satished or complied with, 
on the optionee’s election to complete the pur- 
chase, by a deed purporting to convey coal, 
“the one mineral resource,” without even de- 
scribing it as of the required thickness, and 
on the tender of such a deed the optionor 
or seller cannot recover the purchase price 
named. 

Auten vs. Mayor Coal Co. (Kansas), 158 
Pacific, 13, p. 14; June, 1916. 


EXTRALATERAL RIGHTS 


By Section 2322, R. S., U. S., giving locators 
exclusive right of possession and enjoyment 
of all the surface included within the lines 
of their locations, and of all veins, lodes 
and ledges throughout their entire depth, the 
top or apex of which lies inside of the sur- 
face lines, although such veins may so far 
depart from the perpendicular as to extend 
outside the vertical side lines of the surface 
locations, Congress contemplated that the lo- 
cator of a mining claim might discover more 
than one vein within his surface boundaries 
and gave him all veins, lodes and ledges 
throughout their entire depth. If a vein in 
the form of a single anti-clinical fold may be 
said to have an apex, there is nothing in the 
statute which militates against extralateral 
rights upon such vein in opposite directions, 
the same as though it were two veins with 
separate apices instead of one vein. Under 
such circumstances the locator is entitled to 
extralateral rights in opposite directions inas- 
much as the end lines of his claim must neces- 
sarily have two directions, and the statute 
cannot be construed as limiting end lines to 
one direction only. 

Jim Butler, Tonapah Min. Co. vs. West End 
Cons. Min. Co. (Nev.), 158 Pacific, 876, p. 
879; June, 1916. 


CONVEYANCE TO CO-OWNER 


The purchase of an interest in a mine by 
one co-owner from another cannot be de- 
clared fraudulent and the deed transferring 
the property annulled and the conveyance set 
aside on the ground of fraud in the viola- 
tion of confidential relations and on the ground 
of the fraudulent concealment of valuable ore 
bodies known to the purchasing co-owner and 
unknown to the selling co-owner, where it 
appears that the purchasing co-owner had the 
supervision of the operation of the mine and 
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a strained and unfriendly relation had existed 
between the parties for months, during a part 
of which time no communications had passed 
between them, and where the grantor knew 
that the grantee had previously claimed that 
the grantor had beaten him out of a large sum 
of money and where it also appeared that 
the valuable ore bodies alleged to have been 
discovered by the grantee and by him con- 
cealed from the grantor were known to the 
grantor and had been known and had been 
tested for mineral for at least three years 
and that ‘the ore was not of sufficient magni- 
tude or value to warrant its working as a 
commercial ore body and that these bodies 
did not add commercial value, but a specula- 
tive value only, to the mine, and that the 
valuable ore bodies discovered by the grantee 
were in fact discovered long after the agree- 
ment to convey had been reached. 

Richardson vs. Heney (Arizonz), 151 Pa- 
cific, 980, p. 984. 


RAILROAD RIGHT OF WAY 


A person who located a mining claim on the 
public lands and subsequently abandoned the 
same as a mining location and immediately 
returned and established a homestead residence 
upon the land is not in a position to question 
the right of a railroad to occupy and use a 
part of such land for its right of way on 
the ground that the railroad had no capacity 
to accept the grant from the government, 
where the appropriation was made prior to 
the time it was occupied as a homestead resi- 
dence, for the reason that by the abandonment 
of the mineral location the original locator 
had no interest in the land as a homesteader 
at the time the railroad acquired its right of 
way and constructed its road. 

Van Dyke vs. Arizona Eastern R. Co. (Ari- 
zona), 157 Pacific, 1019, p. 1023; June, 1916. 


CONTROLLING ELECTIONS 


The election of sheriff, county clerk, county 
assessor and county commissioners for the 
County of Huerfano, Colorado, in the election 
of 1914, was declared illegal and the contest 
sustained on the ground that the proof showed 
that the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and the Victor Fuel Company connived with 
the Board of County Commissioners of the 
county and with other officials and politicians, 
and thereby secured the creation of election 
precincts so bounded as to include the private 
property only of the coal companies and the 
lines of the precincts were marked by the 
fences of the companies or guarded by their 
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own armed men, these places having been 
known as “closed camps” within which only 
the employes of the company were permitted 
to enter and the public not only excluded but 
warned that any entrance constituted a tres- 
pass. The companies deny the right of free 
public assemblage within the precincts as estab- 
lished, and the right of free-and open discus- 
sion of public elections and the right to cir- 
culate election literature,and prohibited candi- 

dates of one party from entering within the 
precincts. It also appeared that the coal com- 
panies secured the selection of their own em- 
ployes exclusively as judges of elections and 
caused the registration lists to be made from 
their own payrolls and kept them in their 
private places of business in charge of their 
own employes, prohibiting all public investiga- 
tions as to the qualifications of the persons 
registered as electors of the different precincts. 
Proof also showed that these coal companies, 

through their employes, assisted foreigners 
not familiar with the English language to 
vote by marking their ballot in violation of law 
and that the companies furnished or caused 
to be furnished such voters a fraudulent de- 
vice by which they could voté for certain per- 
sons upon the ticket without being able to read 
either the name of the candidate or the title 
of the party ticket. The proof also showed 
that the activities of the coal companies in con- 
trol of the elections on election day were so 
outrageous as to make necessary the presence 
of a detail of Federal soldiers to protect and 
escort legal and qualified voters to the polls. 
The Supreme Court of Colorado, in reversing 
the lower court, says, in its opinion: “We 
are unable to find a precedent where like or 
similar conditions have been considered as 
in this case wherein private corporations have 
assumed to deny the pubile character of an 
election and to arbitrarily take charge of and 
conduct the same as if it were the sole private 
business of the corporation. These companies 
plainly connived with certain county officials 
to secure the creation of election precincts, 
hounded so as to include their private property 
only, and with lines marked by their own 
fences, or guarded by their own armed mew, 
and within which were only their own em- 
ployes. They excluded the public from en- 
trance to such election precincts, labeled the 
same as private property, and warned the 
public that entrance thereon constituted tres- 
pass. They denied the right of free public 
assemblage within such election precincts, and 
likewise the right of free or open discussion 
of public questions therein. They denied the 
right to circulate election literature or the dis- 
tribution of the cards of candidates within 
such precincts. They secured the selection of 


their own employes exclusively as judges and 
clerks of election, and by the location of 
precinct boundaries no others than their em- 
They apparently made 
They 


ployes could so serve. 
the registration lists from their pay rolls. 
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kept such lists in their private places of busi- 
ness and in charge of their employes. They 
prohibited all public investigation within such 
election precincts as to the qualification of the 
persons so registered as electors of the precinct. 
Through their employes acting as election offi- 
cials they assisted numerous non-English- 
speaking persons to vote by marking their 
ballots for them, in plain violation of the law. 
They provided other non-English-speaking 
persons with the fraudulent device heretofore 
described, by which such persons might be 
enabled to vote the Republican ticket with- 
out being able to read either the name of 
the candidate or the party ticket for which 
they so voted. They coerced and intimidated 
their employes in many instances. We find 
no such example of fraud within the books, 
and must seek the letter and spirit of the 
law in a free government as a scale in which 
to weigh such conduct.” 

Neelly vs. Farr (Colorado), 
458, p. 466; July, 1916. 


STEAM SHOVEL GIVES COAL 
FIELD NEW LEASE ON LIFE 
The mining of coal in open pits by means of 
steam shovels has become an important feature 
in the coal fields in Crawford and Cherokee 
Counties in Kansas. This method of mining 
has effected large economies in the cost of opera- 
tion as compared with underground systems 
and has given these fields, in which the coal’ 
beds are thin and expensive to mine, a new lease 
on life. 


158 Pacific, 


THREE STATES PRODUCE 
82 PER CENT OF U. S. COPPER 

Montana, Michigan and Arizona are the three 
great copper producing States. Montana ranks 
first with nearly one-third of the entire output 
of the country. Michigan is second with more 
than 26 per cent. Arizona ranks third with 
nearly one-fourth of the country’s copper pro- 
duction. 

Utah, which has risen rapidly as a copper 
producer in recent years, has produced one- 
sixteenth of the total output of the country. 
The three first named States, however, have 
produced 82 per cent of the entire production 
of the country. These figurés were compiled 
by B. S. Butler, the copper specialist of the 
Geological Survey 


New Sales Manager Named 

F. W. O'Neil, sales manager of the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, will 
sever his connection with the company, Novem- 
ber 1, to enter other fields. H. W. Dow, for 
many years connected with the company in 
various capacities, has been appointed sales 
manager. 

Mr. Dow is an able engineer, well versed in all 
kinds of power problems. During his service 
with the company he has carried out important 
engineering work. 
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ARIZONA BUREAU OF MINES 
PUBLISHES BULLETIN IN SPANISH 


Beginning November 1, the State Safety News, 

ublished monthly by the Arizona Bureau of 

ines, also will be published in Spanish. Inasmuch 
as the proportion of Spanish-speaking laborers 
in the mines of Arizona is large, and the necessity 
for education along safety lines is even greater 
for these employees than for the Americans, it 
is felt that considerable benefit will be derived 
by this means. 


BASTIN TO EXAMINE 
BRADEN MINES IN CHILE 


Dr. E. S. Bastin, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey has been extended a leave of absence for 
one year, during which time he will make an 
examination of the Braden Copper Company’s 
mines in Chile. He will be associated in this 
work with Waldemar Lindgren, the head of the 
division of geology of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


STRIKES HAVE INTERFERED 
LITTLE WITH COAL PRODUCTION 


Within recent years the time lost because of 
labor strikes has not interfered except locally 
with the production of coal. The possible 
effect of, a shutdown of the mines during 
the progress of wage negotiations in the bitu- 
minous fields is usually discounted in advance 
by the storage of coal, and in other years the 
total possible working days lost because of 
labor disaffection amount to but 1 or 2 per 
cent of the total active days. 


BUREAU OF MINES LEGAL 
ADVISER AN AUTHOR OF NOTE 


Judge J. W. Thompson, a law examiner of 
the Bureau of Mines, was born on a farm near 
Shelbyville, Ind. He continued to live and 
work on the farm until 23 years of age. 
During this time he secured such an education 
as was afforded in the public schools of Shelby- 
ville. Following his graduation from high 
school, he — two years in the vicinity of 
Shelbyville. He then took a course in Hartsville 
University, followed by a course at Franklin 
College, and afterwards studied law. He was 
admitted to the bar and practiced law in Win- 
chester, Ind., where he continued this work for 
twenty-one years. During this time he did a 

t deal of law editorial work, which led 

y to his acceptance of a position as 
editor and law writer with the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, law-book publishers of Indianapolis. 
Here he spent ten years, during which time he 
gave special attention to and wrote extensively 
on mining law for the technical mining press. 
It was through these writings that he became 
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JUDGE J. W. THOMPSON 
Chief of legal division of the Bureau of Mines. 


known to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines and this led to his appointment as 
law examiner for the Bureau. He came to the 
Bureau April 1, 1911, and has continued with 
it since. 

Judge Thompson has been a prolific writer 
and is the author of thirty-two volumes, some 
of them containing as high as 1,600 pages each. 
His principal publications are: “Thompson on 
Corporations,” a nationally known work; 
“Thompson’s Ohio Trial Evidence,” considered 
a classic in Ohio; ‘‘Thompson’s Indiana Forms;” 
“Notes on Indiana Decisions,’’ and ‘United 
States Mining Statutes Annotated,” which 
made the Federal Mining Law readily available 
for the first time. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY NOT READY 
FOR MORE STATISTICS IT APPEARS 


A circular recently was sent out by the 
Geological Survey to the producers of aluminum 
salts. These producers were asked if they could 
make use of more diversified statistics on alumi- 
num salts. They were asked to indicate what 
divisions in the present statistics would enable 
them to have a better understanding of the 
industry. Only 25 per cent of the manufacturere 
replied. This is taken at the Survey to indicate 
that the industry is not ready for more detailed 
statistics at this time. This applies to prac- 
tically the entire chemical industry, it is believed. 
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CLARK MAY ATTEND 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Will L. Clark has resigned as manager of the 
United Verde Copper Company, a position he 
has held since 1904. The resignation has been 
accepted with the keenest regret by both 
Senator W. A. Clark and his son, Charles W. 
Clark, who is general manager of the Clark 
interests in Arizona. Will Clark will devote his 
time to several companies in which he is in- 
terested in Arizona and also to interests in 
Montana. For some years Mr. Clark was a 
director of the American Mining Congress, and 
has always taken a deep interest in its work. 
Whenever possible he attends its annual con- 
vention and has now = to participate 
in the proceedings of the Congress at Chicago 
in November. 

Since 1889, Will L. Clark has been connected 
with the organization of Senator Clark, rising 
steadily until he became assistant manager of 
the Clark mines at Butte. As a result of his 
splendid management these mines had the 
reputation of being the safest in the district. 

In 1904, Mr. Clark came to Jerome, Ariz., as 
manager of the United Verde. Some of the 
most effective mine safety methods in use today 
originated and were ected under his manage- 
ment at the United Verde. In 1907, Mr. Clark 
was named Chairman of the Arizona Minin 
Code Commission which, after three years o 
preparation, study and compilation, presented 
the measure which is today known as the Arizona 
Mine Inspection law. 


ALL CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
COALS ARE UNSATISFACTORY 


All classifications of coals are more or less 
unsatisfactory, the lines of division being neces- 
sarily arbitrary. As a practical and sensible, 
as well as a very simple working basis, Camp- 
bell’s differentiation of peats, lignites, sub- 
bituminous and bituminous coals, is used by the 
Geological Survey. The discrimination of semi- 
bituminous, semianthracite and anthracite is 
based upon the Pennsylvania system. 

David White, chief geologist of the U. S. 
Geological Survey urges a study of the coals 
from the standpoint of the content of oxygen 
in the water-free combustible matter, the 
oxygen-content being the most important 
index to progressive devolatilization of the 
a run of coals and so of the rank of the 


ELECTRIFICATION OF C. M. & ST. P. 
AFFECTS MONTANA COAL MINES 
The demand for Montana coal for railroad 
fuel, particularly for coal from the Roundup 
field in Musselshell County, has been curtailed 
by the electrification of a portion of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, but this was 


offset during the second half of the year by a 
good market for coal for domestic and com- 
mercial uses. 
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TURN TO OIL SHALES AS 
OIL SUPPLY BEGINS TO FAIL 


An investigation now in progress by the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines is 
looking ahead to the time when the present 
increase in petroleum production will give place 
to a general decline. Already in no less than 
eleven States, the crest of the wave of produc- 
tion seems to have passed, although the States 
of Oklahoma, and Wyoming with increasing 
yields are more than offsetting the decline in the 
other States. 

In view of the rapidly growing demand for 
gasoline and other petroleum products it does 
not seem too early to be taking account of 
stock for the future. Therefore, in addition to 
the attention being given to increasing our 
geologic knowledge bearing on the possible 
extension of oil fields, the Geological Survey 
has begun to study the bituminous and oil 
shales. 

One belt of black shales extends from New 
York to Kentucky and Tennessee. Another 
large area is in Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. 
These vary in richness. In Utah the bituminous 
shale from one bed yields as high as two barrels 
of oil to the ton. The black shale at New 
Albany, Ind., yields on distillation‘only 7 to’ 12 
gallons of oil to the ton. Elsewhere in Indiana 
and Illinois the shale overlying one of the coal 
beds has yielded one-third to one-half. barsel 
and this shale is being removed in stripping the 
coal and is thus at present a waste product. 
While this source of oil is not promising under 
present conditions, yet we are learning how wide 
spread are these occurrence of oil-bearing rocks 
and how large in the aggregate is their content 
of oil. Dr. Ashley, for instance, has figured 
that one bed of this shale in Indiana contains 
100 billion or more barrels of oil. 

Bituminous shales were utilized abroad before 
Pennsylvania oil was discovered and their 
distillation may be a part of our chemical 
industry at some future day, and indeed that 
day may not be far distant, so rapid is the 
industrial development of today. 


INCREASED USE OF MACHINES 
TO COME IN ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Prior to 1911 the quantity of machine-mined 
anthracite in Pennsylvania was negligible. 
Although mining conditions, particularly in the 
southern part of the anthracite field, are unfavor- 
able to the use of the types of machines now 
employed in the soft-coal regions and the 
attitude of labor has not encouraged their 
introduction, it seems inevitable that the opera- 
tors, in the face of increasing cost of mining and 
with an economic limit beyond which, because 
of competition with soft coal, gas, and coke, 
prices cannot be further raised, will within the 
next few years be obliged to adopt and adapt 
mining machines, for by no other means can 
material economies in cost of production of 
anthracite be effected in the opinion of Geological 
Survey experts. 
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FREDERICK LAIST 


Chemical Expert, Anaconda Copper Company, who 
will speak on ‘Electrolytic Separation.” 


CONDITIONS IN MID-CONTINENTAL 
FIELD EXPECTED TO IMPROVE 


Reporting on conditions in the Mid-Con- 
tinental oil field the Federal Reserve Board’s 
report says: 

“There has been a perceptible slackening in 
development operations throughout the mid- 
continent oil field since the recent curtailment 
in runs by the pipe-line organizations and the 
decrease in the price of crude oil, yet it is the 
general belief in oil circles that conditions can 
not help but steadily improve. Uncontradicted 
rumors are that a large foreign corporation of 
immense resources will soon begin the erection 
of a pipe line crossing Oklahoma and Kansas 
and running to St. Louis. The general belief 
in this action is one of the factors contributing 
to the present confidence. Reserve stocks of 
petroleum are said to be the lowest in history, 
while there is undoubtedly a rapidly multiply- 
ing demand for all classes of petroleum products. 
Mid-continent production for the first week in 
September showed a decrease of 120,000 barrels 
daily from the recent high record. The Cushing 
(Okla.) production is now at the rate of 63,150 
barrels a day, whereas this pool produced over 
325,000 barrels daily at its best point in 1915. 
Since July 24, there have been seven distinct 
reductions in the price of crude oil, the total 
reduction being 65 cents, and the present 
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price, which has prevailed since the latter part 
of August, is 90 cents. 

“Activity continues in the Wyoming oil fields, 
where large amounts are being invested. The 
valuation in the oil fields of that State has in- 
creased from $1,446,478 to $2,572,422 between 
this time last year and the present, and the in- 
crease is growing rapidly.” 


COAL TAR DYES FEATURE 
OF CHEMICAL SHOW 


Without question, the principal feature at the 
Chemical Show at New York was the exhibit of 
American coal tar dyes, according to James H. 
Hill of the Geological Survey. The contrast 
between the exhibit this year and the exhibit of 
last year is very striking, Mr. Hill states. 

“The whole show was remarkable,” said Mr. 
Hill, “‘when it is compared with the exhibition 
of a year ago. It is a clear indication of the 
remarkable progress that has been made by the 
chemical industry during the past year. One of 
the things which impressed me was the diversified 
nature of the products exhibited. So many of 
the salts which formerly were obtainable only 
abroad are now being manufactured in this 
country, as was strikingly set forth at this 
exhibition. 

“Personally, I was most greatly interested in 
the barium and strontium salts. Before the 
war, practically all barium salts used in this 
country were imported. During 1915, 8,000 
tons were manufactured domestically. This 
amount is steadily increasing since the last 
figures were compiled, and I predict that within 
the next two years American manufacturers 
will be able to supply the entire domestic 
demand. Another promising feature is that this 
manufacturing is not confined entirely to one 
part of the country. While the principal 
factories are in the East, other factories are 
springing up in other sections of the country. 

“Particular attention seems to have been 
directed to the exhibit of silica glassware. It 
seems to be the consensus of opinion that this 
product has a future. 

“Chemists and assayers were particularly 
interested in the improved balances which were 
on display. The improvement in this important 
part of the equipment of a laboratory or assay 
office indicates a great step forward.” 


Iowa Mines Not Holding Their Own 


The largest use for Iowa coal is by railroads 
and for domestic purposes, as Iowa is primarily 
an agricultural State crossed by many of the 
western trunk lines. That the production of 
coal in this State, which for ten years has ranged 
between seven and eight million tons, has not 
kept pace with the increase in population and 
in railroad activities owing to the inroads that 
coal from other States, both east and west, have 
made on the natural markets for Iowa coal. 
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Latest Mining Patents 


REFINING METHOD AND APPARATUS 


No. 1,199,903. This invention is by Arthur 
Neal Kerr, of Tulsa, Okla. 

This invention relates to a method and 
apparatus for treating lighter runs of oil well 
products and particularly to a method and 
apparatus to treat casing-head gasoline, whereby 
all of said gasoline is utilized and separated 
and whereby the entire process of separation 
into various fractions may be carried out in a 
single operation. 

It is an object of the invention to provide 
a method and apparatus for first distilling and 
then separating casing-head gasoline or the 
like, and in one operation employing its light 
fractions or “tops’’ to enliven a low-grade 
product, thus increasing the value of such prod- 
uct and at the same time save the “tops.” 
It is another object of the invention to provide 
a method and apparatus where the entire process 
of treatment of casing-head gasoline or the like 
may be carried out in a single operation and 
under very moderate pressure. 


ORE CRUSHER AND CONCENTRATOR 


No. 1,200,104. This invention is by Charles 
O. Haskell, of Los Angeles, Cal., assignor to 
Centrifugal Machinery Company of Los Angeles, 
Cal., a corporation of California. 

This invention relates to crushing, pulverizing 
and concentrating machines, and more _ par- 
ticularly to a machine of this nature especially 
adapted for handling ore in such fashion that 
it will be crushed, pulverized and separated, the 
concentrates being discharged at one point and 
the tailings at another point. 

One of the objects of the invention is to provide 
a strong, substantial and very efficient and 
practical crushing and concentrating machine, 
which will readily handle ore in any form, and 
which will crush, pulverize and separate ore so 
that the concentrates may be discharged through 
one opening and the tailings and dust through 
another opening. <A further object of the inven- 
tion is to provide a machine in which many of the 
parts are both reversible and interchangeable, 
and a machine which may be easily assembled, 
and in which worn parts may be easily removed 
and renewed. 


OPERATING AND RECLAIMING OIL-WELLS 

No. 1,200,423. This invention is by William 
Daniel Huff, of La Fayette, La., assignor of 
three-fourths to Louise Guidry Moss, of New 
Iberia, La. 

This invention relates to improvements in 
operating and reclaiming oil wells. It is the 
purpose of this invention to expedite the flow of 
oil in those wells in which the flow has already 
begun to diminish, and to reclaim those oil wells 


in which the flow has already ceased due to the 
thickening of the oil around the opening, owing 
to the presence of paraffin, or other causes. 

According to this invention the interior of 
the well, near the bottom, is heated with any 
hot fluid, for instance as air, which is preferably 
used in the regenerative way, and this heat not 
only serves to thin the oil in the veins, permitting 
it to flow from the oil bearing strata into the 
well, but also generates steam or other gas 
pressure in the well, which depresses the fluid 
in the well from the static head down to a point 
below a series of steam ejectors, carried by pipes. 
mounted in the well, which add the dynamic 
effect of the ejector to the lifting effect of the 
pressure in the well, and thus lift the oil or other 
liquid in the well through the casing and deliver 
it to a delivery pipe. 


EXTRACTING METALS FROM ORES 


No. 1,200,832. This invention is by John C. 
Greenway of W arren, Ariz. 

This invention relates to improvements in 
apparatus for extracting metals, preferably 
copper, from their ores by leaching in such a 
manner as to obtain a good extraction and at 
the same time maintain the solution low in 
impurities in order that the copper can be 
economically separated without further prepara- 
tion or purification. 

The chief object of this invention is to provide 
a means for leaching a series of bodies of ore, 
such that the leaching solution will be dis- 
charged from the last body substantially 
neutral, thereby requiring a minimum amount of 
acid and giving a very efficient extraction of the 
metal and at the same time to remove impurities 
from the solution, thereby facilitating the separa- 
tion of the metal from the solution. 


ROCK DRILL 


No. 1,200,935. This invention is by August 
Gerdes, of Gretna, La. 

This invention relates to rock drills and has 
particular reference to a drill which is adapted 
for use in boring oil and artesian wells and the 
like, but it will be understood that certain 
features of the same are adapted for use in rock 
drills generally. 

The object of the invention is to generally 
improve this form of drills and provide a con- 
nection between the drill or bit and the drill 
head by means of which a wabbling motion as 
well as a rotary motion can be given to the drill. 
Such a motion is preferable when boring rock 
or other hard substances because when the drill. 
strikes an obstacle it will not break or injure 
any part of the drill but will immediately begin 
to wabble and wear away the obstacle in this 
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manner. The material loosened by the bit on 

the drill head is then flowed out of the well by 

= is pumped in through the body of 
e 


ORE CONCENTRATING APPARATUS 


No. 1,201,053. This invention is by Thomas 
A. Janney, of Garfield, Utah. 

This invention has for its object the improve- 
ment of apparatus used in the concentration of 
ores by the oil flotation process, in which process 
the ore mixed with water in the form of a freely 
flowing pulp is agitated with oil and other re- 
agents, if such are necessary or beneficial, with 
the result that the metalliferous part of the ore 
is caused to float when the pulp is removed from 
the zone of the agitation and permitted to assume 
a condition of substantial quiescence. This 

rocess can be carried out in many different 
orms of apparatus, but the apparatus forming 
the subject-matter of this invention possesses 
several distinct and novel advantages. 


MINE CAR 


No. 1,199,794. This invention is by Warren 
V. Johnson, of Bloomsburg, Pa., assignor to 
American Car and Foundry Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., a corporation of New Jersey. 

According to this invention a mine car should 
be light, strong and durable, possessing inherent 
qualities of elasticity to pce it to resist service 
shocks, ahd it should be so fashioned that it can 
be readily repaired in such parts where repairs 
are most frequently required. 

For the bituminous regions it has been found 
advisable to employ wood in cars, particularly 
in mine cars, and the present invention contem- 
plates the employment of wood flooring extending 
through and beyond the body portion to form 
end bumpers of a composite type comprising 
the portions of the floor which extend beyond 
the body cooperating with wood bumper blocks 
and end bumper bands of metal which fit over the 
ends of the floor and bumper blocks. 


PROCESS OF DISTILLING PETROLEUM 


No. 1,199,463. This invention is by Altis S. 
Hopkins, of Neodesha, Kans., assignor to the 
Standard Oil Company, of Neodesha, Kans., a 
corporation of Kansas. 

This invention relates to the art of distilling 
mixed liquids. The invention is especially 
concerned with the destructive distillation or 
cracking of relatively heavy or high boiling 

int hydrocarbon oils to produce therefrom 
ighter or lower boiling point products, as 
carried out, for instance, according to the method 
disclosed in the patent to William M. Burton, 
No. 1,049,667, of January 17, 1913. 


Report Soon on Georgia Kaolin 


A paper on Georgia kaolin by Ira E. Sproat 
will be published within the next few weeks by 
the Bureau of Mines. 
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RAILROADS ARGUE COAL 
CASE BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


A series of briefs for defendants in the so-called 
Reading and Lehigh Valley coal trust suits, 
denying the Government’s charges that monopo- 
lization of production and transportation of 
anthracite coal has been effected by these com- 

ies.in their respective territories, have been 
ed in the Supreme Court. The cases’ were 
argued before a full bench. 

The Reading Company and the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey declare in their briefs 
in the Reading case that only about 20 per cent 
of the anthracite trade they are charged with 
monopolizing, actually is controlled by them, 
and denied that any _—— of restraint of 
trade was involved in Reading’s acquisition of 
a majority of the stock of the Jersey road in 1901. 

In the Lehigh Valley case briefs were filed by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company,the Lehigh Valley Sales Taian, 
the G. B. Markle Company and individual de- 
fendants. Conceding that stock of other coal 
coinpanies was acquired by the Lehigh road to 
protect its anthracite tonnage, they asserted that 
this was done in furtherance and not suppression 
of coal competition. 

Competition of the Reading, Erie, Delaware 
and Hudson and Lackawanna interests, it is de- 
clared, made necessary, with the approval of 
the State of Pennsylvania, the acquisition of 
coal properties. 

“At the present time,” said the Lehigh 
road’s brief, “the Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
owns, or controls, but 10.3 per cent of the total 
anthracite acreage in the three contiguous regions 
in Pennsylvania—the Wyoming, Lehigh and 
Schuykill—and but 22.3 per cent of the acreage 
naturally tributary to the Lehigh Railroad. 
That is not monopoly.” 

It is asserted that coal transportation has 
become vital to continued existence of the Lehigh 
Railroad. Defending acquisition of the Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill Railroad, the 
Lehigh Company’s brief asserted that there 
was little competition between them. 


DEATH CLAIMS TOWERING 
FIGURE IN MINING WORLD 


Adolph Zang, for years president of the 
Vindicator Consolidated Mining Company, of 
Cripple Creek, Colo. died at his home in 
Denver, September 28. 

Mr. Zang was a member of the American 
Mining Congress and was deeply interested 
in its work. He was one of a group of in- 
vestors whose faith in the future of Colo- 
rado’s mining industry did not falter during 
its darkest days. 

It was due to men like Zang, Campbell and 
Sigel, all now gone to the Great Beyond, 
that capital continued to flow into Western 
mining channels. They all were rewarded 


amply for their faith, Two years ago Mr. 
Zang and his associates were responsible for 
one of the largest mining consolidations in 
the Cripple Creek district. 
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Latest Traffic Developments 


In case No. 7176 before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Tennessee Copper 
Company vs. Southern Railway Comgene,' the 
decision is summarized as follows: 

1. Rates for the transportation of nitrate of 
soda in carloads from Charleston, S. C., and 
Savannah, Ga., to Copperhill, Tenn., found 
unreasonable, and reasonable maximum rates 
prescribed for the future. 

2. Rates for the transportation of nitrate of 
soda in carloads from Pensacola, Fla., and New 
Orleans, La., to Copperhill, fob not found 
unreasonable or unjustly 

3. Rate of 82 cents per 100 nt s for the 
transportation «. nitric acid in carloads from 
Great Falls, S. to Copperhill, Tenn., not 
found 

4, Rate of $1.80 per ton for the transportation 
of coke in carloads from Josephine and Dor- 
chester Junction, Va., to Copperhill, Tenn., not 
found unreasonable. 

5. Rates for the transportation of lumber, 
logs, a and crossties in carloads from 
Murphy, N. C., and rg Sweet Gum, and 
McCullough, Ga. .» to Copperhill, Tenn., not 
found unreasonable. 

6. Rates for the trans tion of lead dross 
and pig lead in carloads from Copperhill, Tenn., 
to Baltimore, Md., and other ae 5 mentioned 
in the report, and for the transportation of sheet 
lead in carloads from Baltimore and some of 
= points to Copperhill, not found unreason- 
able. 

7. Rates for the transportation of pig lead in 
carloads from Copperhill, Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga., 
and for the transportation of sheet lead in car- 
loads from Atlanta to Copperhill, found unreas- 
onable, and reasonable maximum rates pre- 
scribed for the future. 

8. Rates for the transportation of copper 
bullion in carloads from —_ Tenn., to 
Baltimore, Md., and Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
to certain Virginia and south Atlantic ports 
mentioned in the report, not found unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. 

Rates on interstate shipments of coal in 
carloads from groups A, B, and E, on the line of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 
to Copperhill, Tenn., not found unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. 


St. Louis Rate Upheld 


In the case No. 7649 of the Coal Operators’ 


Traffic Bureau of St. Louis v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern Railroad the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found that the rate charged for the 
transportation of bituminous coal from group 2 
points in Illinois to St. Louis, is not unlawful. 


Drawback Allowed 


Drawback has been allowed under paragraph 
O of section 4 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, 


and the drawback regulations (chapter 18 of the 
Customs Regulations of 1915) on metal powder 
manufactured by the Nassau Smelting & Refin- 
ing Works, of New York, N. Y., with the use of 
imported antimony. 


EFFORTS OF EDITOR IMPROVES 
GRADE OF TECHNICAL COMPOSITION 


Most commendatory reference is being made 
throughout the country to the revised edition of 
“Suggestions to Authors’’ by George McLane 
Wood, editor of the Geological Survey. 

During his many years’ service with the 
Geological Survey, Mr. Wood has been laboring 
tirelessly to reduce scientific writings to an 
easily understandable plane. In addition he 
has done a great deal to increase the literary 
standing of the scientific papers which the 
Survey is issuing continually. 

Formerly, perhaps more than at the present, 
the criticism was heard frequently that many 
scientific writers have a poor literary style. 
In addition scientific writers are continually 
tempted to fall into the use of technical terms and 
expressions — greatly limits their field of 
readers. In endeavoring to overcome this ob- 
jection Mr. Wood is credited with having done 
a very remarkable service to the Survey and to 
those in whose interest its work is done. 

Instructors in English and writers of note are 
among those who have written the Director of 
the Geological Survey complimenting the Bureau 
and Mr. Wood on the excellence of this latest 
publication. Frank H. Vizetelly, managing 
editor of the Standard Dictionary, says in part: 
“Tt is a treatise which I prize highly for never 
have I seen one which treats the subject so ably 
and comprehensively.” Brander Matthews, the 
celebrated writer who resides in New York City, 
says, “Your ‘Suggestions to Authors’ are 
excellent.” A long list of other persons includ- 
ing U. P. Hedrick of the New York Agricultural 
ecckanne Station; Charles C. Adams of the 
New York College of Forestry; Prof. Chas. B. 
Berkly of the Columbian University and Jos. 
Hyde Pratt, the State Geologist of North 
Carolina, have made complimentary reference to 
the work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATERPOWER 
CURTAILS USE OF ALABAMA COAL 


In ordinary times Alabama supplies a large 
quantity of coal for steamship bunkers at 
Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport, and New Orleans; 
but since the European war began there has 
been little call for coal for that purpose at those 

rts. The development of water power on a 
arge scale in Alabama has also cut off the market 
for a large quantity of coal. The opening of 
Warrior River to navigation was expected to 
offer an outlet for large quantities of coal to New 
Orleans and Mobile ports, but in 1915 there 
was no demand from those sources and a com- 

aratively small quantity of Alabama coal 
found markets over that waterway. 
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J, C. McDOWELL 


Who will speak on ‘‘Geology in its Reiation to the 
Oil Industry” 


POTASH BEING PRODUCED 
AT VARIOUS PLACES 


Production of potash in commercial quantities 
is in progress near Marysvale, Utah. It is 
being produced also from the alkali lakes of 
Nebraska. It is obtained as a by-product in 
the manufacture of Portland cement at Riverside, 
Cal. It is taken from the brines of Owens Lake, 
Cal., and secured from kelp along the Pacific 
Coast. 

Production in the near future from various 
other sources is frequently promised and experi- 
ments are continually being made. One line 
of experiments which has been attracting con- 
siderable attention for some time is the extrac- 
tion of potash from feldspathic rocks. Chemical 
engineers interested in this phase of the subject 
are of the opinion that feldspathic rocks con- 
taining from 10 to 12 per cent potash may be 
utilized to advantage eventually, but at the 
present time there has been no process perfected 
for such extraction in commercial quantities. 

Potash salts, which before the European 
war sold for about $40 per ton, now bring in the 
neighborhood of $500. 
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ALTITUDE OF CALIFORNIA OIL 
FIELD RUNS UP TO 3,000 FEET 


The altitude of oil wells in California varies 
greatly, the range being from sea level to 3,000 
feet above it. The depth of the wells also 
varies, depending upon the structure of the oil 
sands, that is, the way those sands are bent and 
not upon the position in the State. The depth 
varies from a few feet to as much as 5,000 feet. 

The Lakeview well, which was the largest well 
ever brought in in California, has an altitude 
above sea level of about 700 feet, and was drilled 
to a depth of about 2,200 feet. 

The altitude of the surface in the oil fields of 
Texas ranges from a few feet along the coast to 
about 1,000 feet in the northern part of the 
State, and nearly 1,500 feet in Palo Pinto and 
Shackleton Counties. The depth of producing 
wells ranges from 200 or 300 to about 3,000 feet. 

Oil wells in the vicinity of Olean, N. Y., vary 
in altitude from about 1,550 feet on the head of 


Fourmile Creek to above 2,300 feet at Rock 
City and Flatiron Rock. It is believed that 


the oil-bearing sand is the Bradford and that 
the depth, varying with the location of the wells, 
is 1,200 to 2,200 feet. 


DR. HENRY MACE PAYNE 


Who will give an illustrated lecture on “Frozen 
raveis in Alaska nnd Siberia” 
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PLATINUM SURPRISE DUE 
SOON, IT IS CLAIMED 

A very important development in the platinum 
situation is expected shortly. Those who are 
acquainted with this industry in South America 
declare that a surprise is certain to come very 
soon. As yet the matter has not ripened suffi- 
ciently to justify publication, they claim. 

Platinum experts are having difficulty in 
explaining the recent decrease in the price of 
platinum. Some are of the opinion that so 
much uncertainty surrounds the platinum 
market that the arrival of an unusually large 
shipment from South America sent the prices 
off for the time being. 


Dr. Parsons on Government Mission 
Dr. Charles L. Parsons, chief of the division 
of Mining Technology of the Bureau of Mines, 
sailed October 6 for Europe to make an investiga- 
tion of nitrate plants. This investigation is 
being made in preparation for the erection of a 
nitrate plant by the United States Government. 


R. W. Pack of the Geological Survey has gone 
to California on an oil investigating trip. 


George H. Wigmore, of Los Angeles, has been 
in the East recently gathering information as to 
the possibility of marketing low-grade tungsten 
ores. 


A. C. Veatch, an American geologist connected 
with the Aguila Oil Company, was in Washing- 
ton recently. Mr. Veatch is regarded as one of 
the foremost American oil experts. He is an 
authority on oil occurrences in Algiers, Morocco, 
and other countries in northern Africa. 


D. F. Hewett, of the Geological Survey, is in 
Wyoming finishing up a report on the Big 
Horn Basin. 


B.S. Butler, of the Geological Survey, returned 
from several months’ work in the Cottonwood 
lead and silver district of Utah. A detailed 
examination of this region is under way. 


Harry S. Coe, of the Dorr Machinery Company, 
was in W. ashington recently. He is engaged in 
chemical experiments in New York at present. 
Mr. Coe is well known in mining circles in 
Mexico and Central America. 


F. W. Clarke, chief chemist of the Geological 
Survey, has returned from Maine where he has 
been conducting some investigations. 


B. Bryan, a well-known geologist, is en route 
to Argeftina where he will conduct some in- 
vestigations in the northwestern portion of that 
country. 


The Controlled-key 


Adding and Calculating Machine 


We extend to the members and guests of the Nineteenth Annual 


Convention of the American Mining Congress a cordial invitation to visit 


the Factory of the COMPTOMETER ADDING and CALCULATING 


MACHINE. 


We esteem it a privilege to show visitors through the plant and will 
appreciate your acceptance of this invitation. 


Our automobiles leave at frequent intervals for the Factory from our 
City Office at 14 S. LaSalle Street (half a block south of Hotel LaSalle) 
where visitors are invited to call and register before starting. 


FELT & TARRANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1713-1735 N. Paulina St., Chicago 
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Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. _ a, 


6 cubic yard Electric Shovel, 
Piney Fork Coal Co., 
Smithfield, Ohio 


World’s Largest Electric 
Shovel Strips Overburden 


From Coal 


At Smithfield, Ohio, the Piney Fork Coal Company strip 
the overburden from their coal with a 6-yard electric shovel, 
operated by purchased electric power from Wheeling, W. Va., 
a dozen miles away. G-E Motors and Control equipment are 
used exclusively. 


The economy and certainty of power resulting has per- 
mitted uninterrupted operation through the coldest weather. 


Two electrical equipments for 8-yard shovels have been 
sold as a result of the splendid satisfaction given by the 6-yard 
shovel. These shovels are operated by one man and are both 
roomy and clean thus promoting safety of operator. 


General Electric Company 


General Offices: Schenectady, N. Y. 
District Offices in: 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 


Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 


Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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H. Channon 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


© 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 


Unexcelled Service 


New Catalogue from press soon. Send for your copy. 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


Dependable Merchandise 


We have specialized on this line for fifteen years, 
and know from having studied service conditions 
what is needed to make mining machine cable 
“‘wear’’ properly, both as to material and method 
of construction. 


The W. R. Garton Co. 


17 S. Desplaines Street 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Mining Machine Cable 


THAT IS MADE RIGHT 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


State quantity and whether duplex, A or B 
construction 


CHICAGO 


PIPE 
Fittings—Valves 


We carry a Large Stock of 


National Steel Pipe 


and 
Byers Genuine 
Wrot Iron Pipe 


Orders receive prompt attention 


THE DAVIES SUPPLY CO. 


400-414 W. Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 
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Cyanide 73/76% 


Cyanogen contents 39/40% 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96/98% 


Cyanogen contents 51/52% 


Manufactured in the United 
States by 


THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


100 William Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Factory: Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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No 890 Mine-A-Phone 


MINE-A- PHONE 
Saves Time and Money 


HE STROMBERG-CARLSON Mine-A- 

Phone system provides a quick, depend- 

able means of communication with all 
parts of your property underground as well as 
on the surface. It enables you, who are re- 
sponsible for the output of your mine, to work 
the rest of your equipment, your haulage, your 
cutters, etc., to the limit of their capacity. 
It enables you to dispose your men to the best 
advantage and gives you instant control of 


clad telephone adapted to it. 


proof, gas-proof, fire-proof 


; every bit of work. 
The No. 890 Mine-A-Phone is built especially for mining service—not simply an iron 


It is absolutely dependable under all conditions, being water- 


) c and fool-proof. It is practically immune to the effects of explo- 
sions or blasting. Every part is doubly protected to withstand severe conditions underground. 


See Our Exhibit Room, 1744 Hotel La Salle. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


AWARDED 


INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters labora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet ully 
describing. 


present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

for Booklet 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
Tope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Made by 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
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New York 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Goodman Heavy Haulage Locomotives 


Frames of Cast Steel, Plate Steel and Composite Construction 
Outside and Inside Wheels—Spring Bumpers 
Anti-Friction Bearings. 
Every Desirable Feature of Proved Value in Advanced Modern Practice. 
Types and Designs in Variety to Meet all Haulage Conditions. 
Write for Latest Series M Bulletins. 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Pittsburgh 
Birmingham 


Cincinnat! 
Denver Seattle (50) 


For Reducing 
Conveying 
Costs, the— 


Lubrication oncein six to twelve months. 
Power and belts saved. 
Strength and lightness 

secured by all-steel con- 
struction. 
Tested and 
adopted by: 


UNIT CARRIER 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Patents Pending 


Cleveland Cliffs Mining Co. 
Cuba Copper Co. 

East Butte Copper Co 
Granby Mining & Smelting Co. 
Imperial Reduction Co. 
Magma Copper Co. 

Monitor Belmont Mining Co. 
Newport Mining Co 
Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co. 
Ruby Gulch Gold Mining Co. 
Vinegar Hill Zinc Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. 

Etc. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG.CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
rf Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 
All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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More than Two Million 
Boiler H-P Equipped 


Vulcan Soot Cleaners increase boiler efficiency 
by 5 per cent to 10 per cent as compared to hand 
blowing. Witha boiler cleaned by a Vulcan Soot 
Cleaner, you can carry overloads at the same 
efficiency as formerly obtained at normal load. 
Our ninety-page text-book and catalog on ‘‘Soot 
and the Vulcan Soot Cleaner’’ will show you how , 
P to do it. It illustrates soot in colors—something entirely 
different. Write today. It’s free. : 


# HAYS GAS Information on any | HAYS 
; ANALYSIS one or all of these DRAFT 
j INSTRUMENTS lines sent on request. GAGES 


ECLIPSE SMOKE INDICATOR 


§ WVWULCAN FUEL ECONOMY CO. | 


New name of G. L. Simonds & Co. 


505 Gas Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH 
President Vice-President 


JOHN FUHRER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CO. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Everything in the Way of 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


BELTING and 
SUPPLIES 


W. D. ALLEN MFG. CO. 
131-133 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 


A. R. Lettsome & Co. 


Miners’ and Contractors’ 
Supplies 
Room 1521-14 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 
Waterproof, Fireproof Mine Brattice-Cloth, 
Lettsome Textile, Ventilating Tubing, and 


Mining Supplies of all kinds. We shall be 
pleased to help solve your ventilation problem. 


“Tiger” Steel 
Bunks 


See them at the 


MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION 


Room 1703 


Ask for circulars and prices showing complete line, 
single and double deck. 


Manufactured by 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. 


1110 West 37th Street Chicago, Ill. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


Use only the best wearing 


“MATCHLESS” 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 
DUCK BRATTICE CLOTH 


It costs less in the long run 


Laurin H. Turner & Co. 
160 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 
Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Embployed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 
We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, ; 511 Hammond Building 
A El h 1 Soc 
DETROIT, MICH. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


MACOMBER AND WHYTE 
ROPE COMPANY 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 

HOISTING ROPES 
INCLINE ROPES 
HAULAGE ROPES 


Practical Reasons for TAIL ROPES 


AND WIRE ROPE FOR EVERY USE 
SOLE MAKERS 


AMERICAN MINE 


DOORS “MONARCH” PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHING 
very mining man knows an . 
operated doors are dangerous and in- (Safe, Sane and Satisfactory) 
efficient. ALSO 
Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. *“MONARCH” WHYTE STRAND 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one ROPE 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. AND 
Doesn’t that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be pri a tell “KILINDO” PATENT 
you more about it. NON-ROTATING ROPE 
THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. (Will Not Spin or Twist) 
Canton, Ohio 4 
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HOTEL LA SALLE 
CHICAGO 
Mining Congress will be held 


Where the 19th Annual Session of the American 
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When Choosing Explosives 


YOU 
WANT 


A brand that will minimize 
Operating Cost, Danger in 
Handling and inconvenience 
resulting from fumes, assur- 
ing for you increased efficiency 
and a maximum of production 


. WE 
MAKE 
IT 


Dynamite—Permissibles— 
Black Powder 


BURTON 
POWDER 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE 


CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, IIl. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Specify and Use 


HERCULES 
EXPLOSIVES 


The different grades and strengths 
can be relied on for uniform results 


HERCULES DYNAMITE 
Nitroglycerin Gelatin 
Ammonia E. L, F. 

HERCULES PERMISSIBLES 
Red H Xpdite 
BLASTING POWDER 
“A” Blasting “B” Blasting 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Every appliance used for blasting 


purposes 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Offices at 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Salt Lake City Pittsburgh, Pa. Denver 
Pittsburg, Kans. azelton, Pa. St. Louis 
Joplin, Mo. Wilmington, Del. 


Subsidiary, Hercules Powder Sales Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay vou to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 
Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


DISSTON 
SAWS, TOOLS AND FILES 


are unsurpassed for quality, economy 
and satisfactory service. A record 
of three quarters of a century is 
behind the name DISSTON. 


Henry Disston & Sons, inc. **y°s°"™" 
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CARBIDE 
MINE LAMPS 


For Metal and Coal Miners “LITTLE GIANT” 


> 


We make a Suitable Lamp for every Mining Purpose. 
See our Display Room 1713 LaSalle Hotel 
during the Convention. 


HALF-SHIFT LAMP 
With Candlestick 


A cordial invitation is iia ies of the Congress to visit our new Factory 
Southport Avenue near Clybourn 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Works: WISSINOMING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mechanical Rubber Goods 


IRONSIDES Rubber Belt for transmission purposes. 
DESERT Rubber Belt for conve ore. 
EBONITE Steam Hose, EBONITE Air Drill Hose, QUAKER CITY and CROWN Water Hose 
DANIEL’S P. P. P. ROD PACKING and EBONITE SHEET PACKING PUMP VALVES, 
MOULDED GOODS, ETC. 


_ Send for our new catalog F-5. Hundreds of illustrations with complete description on above and many other 
articles used in the Mining Industry. Every mining office should have a copy. Write today using the letterhead of 


your company. 
QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


i PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
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DUNCAN FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of 


Mining Cars, Car Wheels, 
Revolving Screens, Shaker 
Screens, Fans 

and all kinds of 
Mining Machinery 
ALTON, ILL. 


Products 


We manufacture the following: Mine Cars, Self Oiling, Roller 
Oiling and Plain Wheels, Roller Bearing Wheels, Car Irons, 
Screens, Revolving Screens, Self Dumping and Plain Cages, Weigh 
Hoppers, Etc. 


Duncan Hercules 
Truck 


Is constructed with pressed steel 
channels that hold the boxes in perfect 
ignment, running all the way across 
the car and thus preventing them from 
getting out of line. It has the bolts 
running through the bottom of the car, 
going through the axle boxes, pressed 
steel channels and wooden bottom, and 
the heads are protected on the inside 
of the car by a washer also, which does 
not allow the bolts to wear the wood 
and cause the axle to get out of line. 
The pressed channels are not of the 
ordinary rolled type channel, but are 
made from \-inch plate, and the de- 
formed part of the channel in the center 
ives it greater strength and also wider 
ing on the bottom of the car, allow- g a 
ing the bolts to be placed further —— and ‘giving a greater rigidity than is 
accomplished by the ordinary rolled channel section. The deformed part a 
of the channel that is formed in the center takes the place of the flanges ordi- & 


narily used, and in addition to this gives it greater strength owing to the width 
of this deformed section. The flanges that come in contact with the boxes are 
driven down tight on either side of the axle box when the car is assembled, and 
there is no play between the channel and the box. 


Duncan Roller Bearing Wheel 


Special features of this wheel are the loose steel washers No. 6, as shown in cut, which go in the front and back of 
the wheel hub, also the axle boxes project over the hub of the wheel and are felt packed preventing the entrance of dirt 
and the loss of grease, as is also the case with the wheel cap on the front end of the wheel. The axles are cold rolled 
steel, and the cages used in the wheels are constructed so that the five bars are riveted through the washer on either 
end making a very rigid cage which cannot be forced apart by the action of the rollers. 
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= ESTABLISHED 1884 = 
O 
PEABODY COAL 
O O 
O O 
O 
COMPANY 
O O 
O O 
O 
O O 
O WE O 
MINE AND 
SELL 
O 
GOOD COAL 
O O 
O 
O 
oO O 
O 
O O 
O O 
O O 
GENERAL OFFICES: a 
O McCORMICK BUILDING O 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, MO., OFFICE: 
SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING 
O O 
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CHEROKEE FUEL COMPANY 


DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


COAL 


Operators and Shippers of Southern Kansas Deep Shaft and ‘‘Cherokee Indian 
Head” Deep Steam Shovel Coal. The Best Prepared Coal on the Market. 


i Below is our line of coal that we ship everywhere via all railroads: 


SOUTHERN KANSAS PENNSYLVANIA SMITHING 
Girard, Arma, Cornell, Mineral. Scranton, Lehigh Valley and Ajax, Davis Big Vein and 
Weir City, Cherokee, Mulberry, Pittston District. Genuine Lilly. 

readia, Scammon. 

COLORADO ARKANSAS BRIQUETTES 
Rockvale, Marcus Canon, Cameo Peerless, Spadra, Anthracite, Made from Greenwood, Ark., 
and Brilliant Routt County, Greenwood, Cameron and Hart- Semi-Anthracite Slack. 
Tioga Canon. ford Semi-Anthracite. 


| ROCK ISLAND COAL MINING COMPANY 


; Mines at Alderson and Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


The Alderson and Hartshorne deep-shaft coals are well-known through the 
Southwest as the best domestic fuel available. The entire output is sold to 
The McAlester Fuel Company, McAlester, Okla., who are exclusive distributors 
to the trade. 


COAL VALLEY MINING COMPANY 
Foot of Twentieth Street, Rock Island, Ill. 
Producers of Sherrard and Matherville Coals 


Mines located in close proximity to Rock Island, Moline and Davenport. 


The product of these two companies is of highest quality and preparation. A fair trial of 
these coals will demonstrate the truth of this statement. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 139 West Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 
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Producers of 


ST. BERNICE 


Vein No. 5 (Vermillion Co., Indiana) 


ESSANBEE 


Vein No. 4 (Vermillion Co., Indiana) 


SHERMAN 


(Sangamon Co., Illinois) 


COAL 
W.S. BOGLE & CO., Inc. 


Fisher Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. S. BOGLE Cc. W. GILMORE H. A. STARK 
President Vice-President Secretary & Treasurer 


ROYALTON 


The Peer of Franklin County 


Mined at Royalton, Ill., on the C. B. & Q., Mo. Pac. and I. C. Railways. All 
sizes. High quality, exceptional preparation and surprisingly satisfactory service. 


CLINTON, INDIANA, NO. 5 VEIN COAL 
(Mines at West Clinton, Ind.) ; 


GLENDALE, INDIANA, NO. 4 VEIN COAL 
(On Vandalia Railroad near Terre Haute, Ind.) 


SANDOVAL, ILLINOIS, NO. 6 VEIN COAL 
(Mines at Sandoval, Marion County.) 


GROVELAND, ILLINOIS, NO. 5 VEIN COAL 
(Mines at Groveland, Tazewell County.) 


The Peoria freight rate applies on this coal to all points on all lines out of Peoria 
Write for Further Particulars 


BICKETT COAL & COKE COMPANY 


507 McCormick Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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J. K. DERING COAL CO. || 
MINER AND SHIPPER OF , 
Bituminous Coal 
In Domestic and Steam Sizes from g 
the Indiana and Illinois Fields : 
| 
1914-19-McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
: Grant Coal Mining Company a 
: 1304 First National Bank Building : | 
: | 
= = 
Maple Grove Mine 
: Vigo County, Indiana, Fifth Vein : f 
: Phone Randolph 2781 2,500 Tons Daily Capacity : 
18b 


F. G. HARTWELL CO. 


COAL AND COKE 


1855 Peoples Gas Building 


CHICAGO 


THE HEAT COAL. 


A Size for Every Use 


produced by 


JOHNSTON CITY COAL COMPANY 


General Offices Southwestern Office 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Mines, Johnston City, Ill. 


= 
REX REY 
5 
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The Jones & Adams Coal Company 


1103 Steger Building 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 


Producers of High Grade Coals 


We extend a cordial invitation to all in attendance 
at the AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS to call at 


our offices. 


To those interested in the purchase of coal, prices 
and information will be cheerfully given. 


T. C. KELLER & CO. 


Producers of Genuine 


HIAWATHA COAL 


Franklin County, Illinois 


Old Colony Building CHICAGO 


Franklin County’s Best 


Mines in Franklin County, Illinois 
on C.B. & Q.R.R. 


6 in. LUMP 6 in. x 3 in. EGG 
3 in. x 2 in. NUT 
2 in. x 14% in. STOVE 
114 in. x 34 in. CHESTNUT 


THEODORE C. KELLER 


Receiver of Coal Properties of 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Company 
1425 OLD COLONY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


DAILY CAPACITY 


15000 TONS 
MINES: 
Hillsboro, 
Nokomis, 
Witt, 
Montgomery County, Ill. 


Clinton, Indiana, 5th Vein 
Clinton, Indiana, 4th Vein 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. | 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


13,000 TONS PER DAY 


SECURITY ror pomestic use 


Livingston or Nokomis FoR STEAM USE 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO OMAHA 
Edwards & Bradford 
Worth-Huskey Lumber Company 
Coal Co. 
MINERS OF Coal Producers 
KNOX COAL and Shippers 
Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO Fisher Building 
Chicago 
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CHRISTOPHER COAL 
“First in America’”’ 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

C. M. MODERWELL & COMPANY O 

SOLE AGENTS 

McCormick Building Chicago 


MINES AT CLINTON, INDIANA 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 
INDIANA 
BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


McCormick Building, Chicago 


Fourth Vein 
Daily output 3000 tons 
suo} 


Telephone All Departments Harrison 2010 
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WILLIAMS & PETERS 


1 Broadway, New York 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL COMPANY’S 


PITTSTON 
COAL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


E. O. ent, 141 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
WILLIAMS, WELL hurch Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
WwW. ROBERTS, cous Sales Agent, 1112 Prudential Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
. N. PEASE, Southwestern Sales Agent, 203 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CROZER-POCAHONTAS CO. 


1503-09 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Shippers, Exporters and Bunker Supplies of 


Standard Pocahontas Coal 


TIDEWATER PIERS: Lamberts Point, Va. 


GREAT LAKES 
Sandusky Docks, Ohio Toledo Docks, Ohio 


CHICAGO OFFICE OTHER OFFICES 


1105 Fisher Building Norfolk, Va. Bluefield, W. Va. 
JOHN PYNCHON, Western Sales Agent Boston, Mass. London, Eng. 


4 
4 


| 
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C. C. B. POCAHONTAS COAL 


Mines on the Norfolk & Western Railway 


C.C. B. NEW RIVER COAL 


Mines on the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio Railways 


SOVEREIGN 
Bituminous Coal 


This splendid coal is mined in the celebrated Thacker 
District, and gets Standard C.C. B. preparation. It 
burns freely, does not clinker, is low in ash 
and high in calorific value. It “Yields To None” 
as a steam coal, and it is also prepared in all 
standard sizes for domestic use. 


ASHLESS 
Kentucky Coal 


This coal is prepared in a model plant equipped with 
the most up-to-date devices for maintaining the 
highest standard of preparation. It is of excellent 
appearance, is very hard. and yet ignites easily. 
Only about 2 per cent of ash. A domestic coal of 

é B. Standard. Comes in Block, Egg, Nut and 
Slack sizes. 


CINDERELLA SPLINT COAL 


A genuine West Virginia White Ash Splint, mined from a vein that is absolutely 
free from impurities. Makes a perfect domestic coal. Prepared in two sizes— 


Block and Egg. 


ion like Granite and stocks like Anthra- 


cite. Householders like it because of its cleanliness and easy-to-burn-qualities. 


CASTNER, CURRAN & BULLITT, Inc. 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: HULL, BLYTH & CO., niente. ENG. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Norfolk 


Chicag Ci Bluefield 


tll 
[ANTHRACITE | 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
ANTHRACITE 


The Coal That Satisfies 


CAPACITY 


A Million Tons 
a Month 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR IT 


fi 
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Big Creek Colliery Company 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


PRODUCERS OF 


‘**Bis Creek’’ 


HARRISBURG FULTON COUNTY 
Coals 
Purity “The Best of the Best 
by Actual Test.” 
Sootless 
Coal 


Produced exclusively by the 


CHRISTOPHER COAL 


PURITY COAL CO. MINING COMPANY 
72 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO Christopher, Franklin County, Ill. 


Sole Distributers Capacity 7,000 tons daily 
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Vandalia Coal Company 


Indiana’s Largest Producers 
High Grade Steam and 


Domestic Coals 


General Offices: Terre Haute, Indiana 
General Sales Office: Indianapolis, Ind. N. W. Sales Office: Chicago, Ill. 


THE S. C. SCHENCK CO. 


SALES AGENTS 


Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Company’s 


SCRANTON COAL 


Shippers of 


Soft Coal and Coke 


OLD COLONY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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11 Broadway, New York 


SUPERIOR STEAM COALS ; 


WITTENBERG’S ACME— POCAHONTAS 
NEW RIVER 


Wittenberg Coal Company 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Building NEWPORT NEWS, VA., West Avenue 
NORFOLK, VA., Seaboard Bank Building LONDON, ENG. 


_ ia EUROPEAN AGENTS: Harrisons (London) Ltd., 66 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “WITCOAL, NEW YO. 


| Thorne, Neale & Company | 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Temple Collierties— ANTHR ACITE Agents for 
Harry E., L. V.; Fo: 
Fort, L. V.; ted AND Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D. Lattimer-Lehigh 


L.& W.;Lackawanna, | BITUMINOUS 


D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries— Bituminous—Sonman 
% Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, “B” Vein; Son- | 
% New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E”’ Vein. 


; Sonman Smithing—1i}4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke ; 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ““THORNEALE” 


| 

| 
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SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


SUPERIOR ANTHRACITE 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


907 COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK - 


- - - - - No. 120 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA - - 1436 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO - - 1305 Old Colony Bldg. 
ERIE, PA. - - - - 210 Marine Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE - - - - - ee - 100 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. - - - - 1,2&8 Hart Building 


QUALITY Fts PREPARATION 
EQUALS SATISFACTION 


THIS COMBINATION FOUND IN 


New Kentucky 


AND 


Buckhorn Coal 


NEW KENTUCKY COAL COMPANY 


Fisher Building—Chicago 
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WYOMING IOWA 4 
oy IND 
NEBRASKA 
— 
cel 
UTAH | COLORADO 
€ ENTER 
| MISSOURI 
COAL @SOPLIN & KY, 
CENTER 
NEW OKLAHOMA TENN 
CENTRAL C&C. 
SAS 
MISS. 
SOUTHERN 
CENTRAL C&L CO. QDALLAS 
TEXAS 
DELTA L co. fo 
HOUSTONE 
LUMBER 
Qualit 5 


General Offices 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Central Coal and Coke Co. 
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COAL—LUMBER 


3 Our We Carry a Large and Complete Line of 
Line MINING TOOLS 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Will HARNESS, PAINT 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Interest 


You 


Let Us Quote You Prices 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
State Street Bridge 
CHICAGO 


Write us and let us know you saw this ad. 


$55 


| 
For Satisfactory Service This New 
se 
Mining 
Rainbow Sheet Packing Transit i 
Never Been Equalled 
‘$4810 Airtite’ Air Hose == It is not too heavy to 
The Hose That Don’t Kink handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
Peerless Conveyor Belts NEW 
More Tonnage at Lower Cost 
Peerless Pump Valves Intermediate H. & B. Transit 
Never Fail to Give Service “For Mining Engineers” 
ft lie is ially designed to meet their every requiremen 
the distinctive advantages of the 
awn . ransit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 
RAINBO - fm, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 
S and telescope objective slide, detachable leveling head. 
Dy me Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience 
Guarantee your next instrument investment by 
Send for our Packing, Hose’or Beltin; investigating this new H. & B. now. A postal request 
Catalogue and get acquainted wi brings complete details and actual photograph. No 
the better kind of goods for mining obligation. 
conditions. Write us today for catalog. 
PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. HELLER & BRIGHTLY 
31 Warren Street, New York Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AND FITTINGS ~ VES 


are made for all methods of 
handling steam, water, gas, 
air, oil, ammonia, etc. in 
all sizes, all pressures, and 
all mining conditions. 


318 Lock Shield 36E Crane-Erwood 230H Extra Heavy 
Mine Cock. Emergency Cut-out Valve. Hydraulic Gate Valve. 


Cast Iron Fittings. 


Let us send you catalogue. 


Brass Globe 
and Angle Valve. Crane Union. 
FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1868 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 51 leading cities. 


_ 
Cc 250 (a 
Extra Heavy Hydraulic Fittings. 
PC 49E Expansion Joint. 
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ANDREW B. CRICHTON 
Mining Engineer 


Examine and Report on Coal Properties 
Coal Estates Managed 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


MARK N., ALLING, Mining Engineer 
Downieville, Cal. 
Ancient auriferous gravel channels a specialty 


Cable Address, ‘“‘Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNeill 


THE 
ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


F. G. CLAPP and M. L. FULLER 
Managing Engineers 


Examinations and Reports on 
Mineral Properties 
Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems 


VALERIUS, McNUTT & HUCHES NEW YORK CITY 
Geologists and Mining Engineers BOSTON, MASE. 
Tulsa, Okla. Fourth PITTSBURGH, PA. 
EDM B. ALL BROS., A nd 
ssayers @ ur eists 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgist Smelter Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 


918 Security Bldg., St. Louis 


Specialty: The ex _examination of mines and 
metallurgical enterprises. 


38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


ELI T. CONNER 
Mining Engineer “Coal” 
Specialty: Managerial Consultation on Coal Mining 
28 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Work 


JOHN D. FIELDS 
Mining Engineer 
MAXVILLE MONTANA 


H. N. LAWRIE 
Consulting Mining Geologist 
526 Yeon Building 


PORTLAND OREGON 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. Am. Inst. M. E, 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


Cable Address Usual Codes 
Macepayne” New York 


HENRY MACE PAYNE. 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
Woolworth Building 'NEW YORK 


WM. GRIFFITH 
Mining Engineer, Geologist 
COAL EXCHANGE, SCRANTON, PA. 


Specialty—COAL. Careful Reports, Estimates, etc. 
Interviews by appointment, New York or Philadelphia 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 


JOPLIN MISSOURI 


LONGYEAR COMPANY, E. J. 
Exploring Engineers and Geologists 
Diamond Drill Contractors 
Manufacturers of Di d Drills and Supplies 
General Office: 710-722 Security Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cable: Longco Code: McNeill 


HARRIS-STEVENS COMPANY 
Engineers, Designers, Manufacturers, Modern Mine Cars 
First National Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mark B. Kerr, | Joun B. Kerr, 
Mining Engineer Petroleum Engineer 
KERR & KERR 
626 Mills Building, San Francisco 


Examination and development outlined of mining and 
oil properties 
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MINES EFFICIENCY COMPANY arion: .N.C. M. Beck 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering 


709 Alworth Building DULUTH, MINN. MARIONEAUX, STOTT & BECK 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Mining Law and General Practice 


405-6-7 Kearns Building SALT LAKE CITY 
MERRILL METALLURGICAL CO. 
Engineers—Cyanide Equipment 
121 Second St. SAN FRANCISCO SAMUEL W. OSGOOD 
Cable: Lurco Usual Codes Mining Engineer 


1229 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Specialties: Graphite, Zinc and Gold 


Cable Address: Amite 


MITCHELL & DILLON COAL CO. 
600 Bedford Building 
Chicago, 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 


\ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
In the Mining Congress Journal 


IDENTIFY YOU 


Eight Aluminum Ore Storage Bins, each 34 feet Diameter by 70 feet Hi 


wh, erected for The Aluminum Company of 
America at Messena, New York” 


ORE STORAGE BINS 


WHEN YOU AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in 
designing, fabricating and erecting all CLASSES OF STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION used 
in the Mining, Petroleum and Allied Industries you obtain a definite and valuable service. 

If you would profit by this service we offer our assistance in designing, fabricating and erectin 
Ore Storage Bins, Penstocks, Flumes, Stand Pipes and Water Towers, Smoke Stacks, an 


Tankage of all sizes and descriptions, 

The Petroleum Iron Works Company 
ALL CLASSES OF STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION Works and General Offices, SHARON, PA. 
District Sales Offices: NEW YORK ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Ohio Brass 
Company 


Specialists in the design and manufacture 
of supplies for electric haulage systems 


Trolley Hangers 
Trolley Clamps 
Trolley Frogs 
Section Insulators 
Rail Bonds and Tools 
Porcelain Insulators 

Imperial Headlights 

Catalog No. 16, giving a complete listing 

of O-B Materials, sent free to mining men 


Main Office and Works: 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
30 Church Street 


Pittsburgh ....<.... 306 Fourth Avenue 


Spring Valley 


Coal Company 


Producers and 
Shippers 


S. V. Chunks 


Washed Nut 
Washed Screenings 


Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 


Irvington Smelting 
and Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


Selling Agents of the 


Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Co. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
Detroit Copper Mining Co., of Arizona 
Moctezuma Copper Co. 


Electrolytic Copper, Wire Bars, Plates, Ingots 
and Cathodes and P. D. Co. Casting Copper 


Cor. Cliff and John Streets 
NEW YORK 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bidg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 
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If you want to 
reduce your Power 
Cost at the mine 
investigate the 


Oil 
Engine 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Seattle San Francisco ° St. Paul Salt Lake Cit 
900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago i 


NORDBERG HOISTS 
STEAM, AIR and ELECTRIC 


ARE WELL KNOWN TO 


MINING MEN THE WORLD OVER 


Bulletin 24 Describes Electric Hoists 
Bulletin 23, Steam and Air Hoists 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


Corner Chicago and Oklahoma Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of High Efficiency Corliss Engines, Nordberg-Carels-Diesel 
Engines; High Compression Oil Engines; Uniflow Engines; Poppet-Valve 
Engines; Air Compressors; Blowing Engines; Hoisting Engines; Pumping 
Engines and other machinery. 
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As the Crow Flies 
Over Rivers, Mountains, Canyons and Valleys 
B & take the shortest route 
and reduce your haul- 
age costs to a minimum. Every one 
designed especially to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of each individual 
proposition. If you have a haulage 
problem, write us outlining your con- 
ditions, and our engineers will gladl 
furnish you with estimates and full 


information on the cost of an Aerial 
Tramway to meet your needs. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


Send for Catalog 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MPERIAL EQUIPMENT 


XY -ACETYLENE PROCESS 


That tense moment when an important 
machine breaks down—fraught with visions 
of a general shut-down—decreased tonnage— 
lost profits—can generally be overcome by 
having Imperial Equipment on the job. 
With it all broken machinery can be made 
practically as good as new in 
a surprisingly short time. 
Imperial Equipment 
welds everything in 
metal—cuts every - 
thing in, steel or 
wrought iron. Every 
mine repair shop 
should have this com- 
pact, portable, safe, 
and exceedingly eco- 
nomical apparatus. 

Let us show you how 
Imperial Equipment saves 
wonderfully in time, labor, 
and money—how it pays for 
itself in one or two opera- 
tions. Write for facts and 
prices. 

Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co. 
525 S. Racine Avenue 
Chicago 


Houston Coal 
Company 


e 9 


Houston- Pocahontas 
and 


Houston- Thacker 
COALS 


Main Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 
KUPER HOOD, General Manager 


Branches: 


CHICAGO DETROIT NORFOLK 
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The Proof of the Pudding is in the—After Taste 


LOW-FREEZING LOW - FREEZING 


STANDARD 
DYNAMITES PERMISSIBLE 


EXPLOSIVES 


leave that pleasant “‘after taste’ with you when used for your Mine Blasting. They 
leave it with your pocket-book, too, by reason of their low cost, their great disruptive 
power, and by the elimination of unnecessary thawing in cold temperatures. 


Many of the largest Metal Mines are now most satisfactorily using Aetna Low-Freezing- 
Standard Dynamites (Low-Freezing Ammonia) in place of the more expensive Nitro- 
Glycerin and Gelatin Dynamites heretofore employed. You have an equal chance to make 
this gain. 


For Blasting in Coal Mines, of course, Aetna Low-Freezing ‘‘Permissibles’’—ex- 


plosives that have been passed by the U. S. Bureau of Mines—are more generally used by 
reason of their having been built for dusty and gaseous conditions. 


Write to us direct, or to our nearest Branch Office, and let us give you more details 
of the advantages and saving in cost to be gained by using Aetna Low-Freezing Standard 
Dynamites and Low-Freezing Permissible Explosives. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


Incorporated 
120 Broadway New York City 


The best rubber belt we have ever used 


These are the words of an Ohio Superintendent using 


COMMANDER 


ren Bade cay Rubber Belt that we have Best for hard service 


we tried out a great many dif- 


ferent kinds and none of thes eons ¢ close to Si It takes a ‘*Commander’’ belt (Commander in 


of aigfieust drives have deed more than i in name) to overcome obstinate 

kings of Belting, without any conparabie drive conditions with a degree of satisfaction 
serv 
are ~ much enthused with it, and are termed best by the 

glad to recommend it where there is a demand for There is only one “Com- 

a belt for hard service. mander” a marked Jead- 

abd er that commends the 

admiration of the user, 
That accomplishes 
its hardest task with 
lower operating costs, 
That overcomes ob- 
jectionable shut- 
downs, 
That creates a new 
standard of volume 
in production 

and ¢hat “Commander” 

is positively the best belt 

that Goodrich with its 


47 years of experience 
can make. 
Specify Commander and 
test its true worth. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY Factories: AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires—‘‘Best intheLong Run’’ Branches and Distributors in All Districts 
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Progressive Mining Companies 


Barsteel 


Battery 
Locomotives 


for their lighter haulage 


Particularly where roof is bad, tracks are temporary, overhead 
clearance is small, or many light trips hauled. 
Because they are designed primarily for mining work. 


Rugged—The sturdy frame, battery box, and other parts are built to withstand hard 
service underground. 


Safe—Motors are low voltage—wiring is encased—no live parts of controller can 
be touched except deliberately. 


Accessible—The hanging of the motors and the open side frames make it easy to 
inspect, lubricate, or adjust any part. They are “get-at-able’”’ without 
lifting off the battery. 


Efficient—Motors are highly efficient. Field control eliminates rheostat loss. 
Barsteel frame gives maximum strength with least weight which makes 
it easy on the battery. 


Our many repeat orders mean satisfied customers. 


Ask our engineers to solve your haulage problems. 


Address either Company 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IT’S YOUR 
“GET-TOGETHER” 
TIME 


If you are in the mining industry The American 
Mining Congress needs you and you need it 


Because 


It represents the one serious effort to bring all 
branches of the mining industry into one organization. 


It has but one fundamental purpose—and that is to 
voice and to contend for whatever is of vital interest to 
the life of the mining industry. 


You can’t fight abuses alone. 
You can’t improve an industry alone. 
You can’t secure much-needed legislation alone. 


AND THAT’S WHY IT IS YOUR IMPERATIVE 
DUTY TO ATTEND THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN MINING CON- 
GRESS WHICH OPENS AT HOTEL LA SALLE, 
CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 13. 


OOOO 
OOOO OOOO 
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“Saves 70% of the Time” 
MONROE 


Calculating Machine in our office has been 
of inestimable service to us. We find that 
in making up our reports and estimates it 
saves at least 70 per cent of the time previ- 
ously given to this work.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Albany Office) 
In efficiently managed offices and factories everywhere, 
the Monroe is being adopted because it saves from half 
to three-quarters of the time, eliminates errors, and is 
so simple that amyonme can operate it. It makes 
every figure operation as easy and direct as adding. 


Portable. Occupies less than a square toot. 


See the machine at the Mining™ Congress, yee 
13 to 16—Hotel LaSaile, Chicago—Room 1 


CALCULATING MACHINE 
330 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


Factory, Orange, N.J. Offices in all principal cities 


Car Wheel 
Service 


That’s what you pay for, and should 
receive. Let us prove by actual test 
in your own mine what a real UP TO 
THE MINUTE car wheel will do. 
Every wheel leaving our factory is 
deeply chilled and annealed—GUAR- 
ANTEED to give perfect service. 
Date cast on every wheel and should 
it fail within a reasonable time (you 
to be the judge) we agree to replace 
FREE OF CHARGE. We take the 
risk—you’re the judge. Think it 
over. Let us quote you now. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY 


COMPANY 
Murphysboro, Illinois 


An Enormous Coal Supply 
and a Huge Consumption 


HIS Company, the —_ Central Station in the world generating its 

power from coal, maintains from 250,000 to 275,000 tons of coal in 

reserve on the grounds near the various stations for emergency use. 
This is done for service protection in case of a coal shortage due to railroad 
congestion or interruption of coal deliveries due to any cause. 


HE various stations of this Company consume approximately 250 

tons of coal per hour—a daily total of approximately 6,000 tons— 

more than two million tons of coal per year. This coal is being 
continually brought in carloads direct from the mines. 


You are invited to visit these stations when in Chicago. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Edison Building, 72 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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CLINTON COAL CO. 


5 Modern Mines 
6,500 Tons Daily Capacity 
6,000 Acres of Coal Land 


Clinton, Vermillion County, Indiana 


OUTLET OVER TWO COAL ROADS ; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R., Chicago, Terre Haute and South Eastern R. R. 
Modern Track Scales at each Mine 


L. O. STANTON i 


Sales Manager 
960 Old Colony Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hoisting and 
Haulage Ropes 


Insulated Wires and 
Cables for Every 
Mine Use 


MADE FOR USERS WHO WANT THE BEST 


HAZARD MFG COMPANY 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 Canal Street First National Bank Building 552 W. Adams Street 
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| New “From the Rails Up” 


| Designed expressly to meet the working conditions and 
| service requirements of storage battery operation, the 


GOODMAN STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


has won instant and universal recognition of its 
exact suitability and real mechanical rightness 


Coal 
Mine 

| 


The principal features of special advantage lie in, 
or result from, or are accompaniments of, the 
Articulated Construction, whereby every essential 
of truly efficient performance and service is readily 
secured and assured. 


Bulletin 521-M, Just Out, Tells the How and Why 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Denver Seattle (54) 
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Cost of Controller Upkeep is Reduced-- 
Operation of Locomotive is Made Safer by 
the New JEFFREY ‘‘ARCMASTER’’ 


A Feature Exclusive to Jeffrey Locomotives. 


Eliminates all arcing from con- 
troller cylinder, burning of fingers 
or contacts on main cylinder. 


The ‘‘Arcmaster’’ controls the 
operating coil of a rugged Con- 
tactor Solenoid Switch mounted 
anywhere on the locomotive, 
where it can be protected from 
mechanical injury. 


Consists of control switch (“‘Arc- 
master’) mounted on top of con- 
troller which serves as a handle 
and works in conjunction with 
the standard controller cylinder. 


A Standard Equipment on all 
Jeffrey Locomotives above four 
tons in weight. Write for further 
particulars. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


958 North Fourth Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Birmingham 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
St.Louis Charleston, W. Va. 


Denver Boston 


Dallas Montreal 


Denver Office: 1129 New First National Bank Bldg. 
Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Bldg. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASNINGTON, B.C. 
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